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WHO'S WHO 


EMMET LAVERY, like his father before him, has 
been since his boyhood (according to common par- 
lance) crazy about the stage. He acted and actively 
promoted little theatres in Poughkeepsie, long be- 
fore he studied law and became a reporter. He 
broke through into the professional theatre with 
The First Legion, and into the professional movies 
when he was commandeered by Hollywood. Note 
that, in addition to the Chicago conference, Father 
Urban Nagle, O.P., and the Blackfriars are to hold 
a Washington conference during the summer... . 
DANIEL F. RYAN, S.J., is the Editorial Secretary 
of the Spiritual Book Associates: He also travels 
the New England parishes as a missioner. Former- 
ly, he was a professor of psychology and was Re- 
gent of the Law School of Fordham University. 
The Groote Following of Christ will be published 
about March 25. ... MARGARET LEAMY in her 
book The Faithful Few recalled the dark and tragic 
days through which she lived in 1890, when her 
husband, the famous Parliamentarian, Edmund 
Leamy, remained loyal to Parnell. Her article this 
week recalls more pleasant memories of her rich 
and varied life. Next week, she will give a charm- 
ing Irish touch that will recall March 17. 


DURING MARCH, America is attempting an un- 
precedented campaign. As one of the advertisement 
pages proclaims, we are asking each subscriber to 
persuade one friend to become a subscriber. We 
beg your personal cooperation. 
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THE EDITORS of AMERICA are deeply appreciative 
of the letters of encouragement and praise that 
have been sent to them since last July. They like- 
wise are grateful for the many letters of criticism, 
of protest, of expostulation that they have received. 
Whether in agreement or disagreement, these 
thousands of letters are valuable as guides and are 
indicative of vigor. Since July, the renewals of 
subscriptions have been unprecedentedly more 
numerous. There has been, in addition, a more than 
satisfying increase in the number of new subscrip- 
tions. Since there exists, undoubtedly, a strong ac- 
cord between the editors and the readers, the edi- 
tors of AMERICA are emboldened to launch a cam- 
paign during March whereby, during a single 
month, the number of subscribers will be doubled. 
The plan is simple and ancient; but it can be real- 
ized if each present subscriber persuade only one 
person who should read AMERICA to subscribe to 
AMERICA. 


MEXICO is Catholic. It has remained Catholic 
though its tyrants have used every means of earth 
and hell to make it non-Catholic and anti-Catholic. 
Mexico has suffered persecution in the name of 
Christ Jesus, it has been tortured and anguished 
through more than two decades. Mexico has been 
martyred, as Ireland was martyred, for the Faith. 
And as Ireland kept the Faith despite the despots, 
so has Mexico kept the Faith despite the dictators. 
Though the Churches have been closed by law and 
turned into other uses, though the schools have 
been banned by law to teach the children their 
Faith and have taught atheism, though the priests 
and Bishops were murdered or exiled, though the 
whole force of Government has been directed to- 
ward eradicating the spiritual idea of God from 
the human Mexican hearts, Mexico is still Catholic. 
What is more, Mexico in its lay men and women 
is vibrantly, sacrificially Catholic. The last turn of 
events of the past few weeks has aroused our 
admiration for the people of Mexico, particularly 
for the lay champions of Christ. There occurred, 
through forced action of President Cardenas, a re- 
laxation in the application of the religious laws on 
churches. Immediately, lay Mexico rose peacefully 
and constitutionally in a magnificent gesture of a 
resurgent people long held in bondage. Mexico has 
kept the Faith, Mexico will keep the Faith, whether 
Mexico be free or suppressed. 


THREE forms of Catholic Action much desidera- 
ted by the younger generation were indicated to 
us recently by a group of young college boys, 
eager, original, and impatient. 1. Catholic plays. 
That is to say, plays in which Catholics will want 
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to act. Who will write them? For pity’s sake when 
are they going to appear? Our young parishioners 
are sick and tired of the accepted form of parish 
theatricals: some worn-out Broadway play, discov- 
ered in a Samuel French catalog, whose only recom- 
mendation is that it contains few or no passages 
which are morally objectionable. It is then put on 
in a mawkish professional style under the direction 
of the curate, for the benefit of the leaky roof. 
Away with such drivel, said our young friends. 
Catholics are, so to speak, born actors. They are 
intensely dramatic. Their religion makes them so. 
Our young Catholic girls have a spirituelle air, 
given them by their belief in Christ's mysteries 
and the frequent reception of His Sacred Body, 
which no amount of self-conscious posing by Kath- 
arine Cornell or face-making by Greta Garbo can 
rival. When will they be allowed to give this inner 
fire a dramatic expression? Who will write plays 
for the best actresses in the world? 2. A Catholic 
funny magazine is required. “Why,” said one of 
our young friends, “when I want a laugh, must 
I be forced to go to a magazine as monotonously 
and unoriginally dull as Esquire?” 3. Catholic popu- 
lar songs. “Naturally,” said one of our young en- 
thusiasts, “some of us will fall in love. And when 
you fall in love, you want a love song to sing. Must 
I be forced always to take a love-song written for 
me by a pock-faced profligate on Broadway who 
has no sense of either chivalry or courtship?” .. . 
We like to see our young people get excited this 
way. Their complaining may produce results. 


LECTURERS labor under disabilities. Sometimes 
they are misquoted and sometimes, in their per- 
fervid moments, they speak extravagantly. Either 
one explanation or the other may be given for the 
statements quoted in the release of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. Speaking to a 
mid-West audience (and, it may be remarked, mid- 
West audiences have two characteristics: they love 
controversial dogmatism; they idolize New York 
lecturers above ali others, except English lectur- 
ers), Frank J. Sheed announced “that a Catholic 
education is a detriment to any Catholic writer.” 
We have heard like statements from young and 
disappointed Catholic graduates who fail to get 
acceptances from the major pediodicals. But the 
maturer American literary critics and writers do 
not find that a Catholic education has crippled or 
deterred them. A Catholic writer, obviously, needs 
a Catholic education. But converts, Mr. Sheed would 
respond, are our major Catholic writers; and con- 
verts have not received a Catholic education. True 
in a way, but converts educated themselves as 
Catholics; and most of them were writers before 
they became Catholics. Mr. Sheed, surely, would not 
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ance at a Catholic college. 
ing Catholic writers in the United Sta 
is also reported to have said. This, again, ‘sounds 
as if Mr. Sheed were quoting from some callow 
collegian who has not yet caught up with current 
Catholic writing. Daniel Sargent, Ross Hoffman, 
Father Feeney, Monsignor Sheen, William Thomas 
Walsh are on Mr. Sheed’s list of authors. Whatever 
impelled Mr. Sheed to publish their books, if they 
were not “outstanding Catholic writers”? 


PROPAGANDA for “mercy death” legislation in 
this country was inevitable after a senile knighted 
London physician, who had forgotten the “oa 
of Hippocrates and the noble traditions of his pro- 
fession, turned moralist and social uplifter. Nebras- 
ka has the doubtful honor of leading the parade of 
States and another aged physician, this time a 
woman, desirous no doubt of the spurious fame 
attached to it, has sponsored a bill to legalize 
euthanasia, or “mercy” death, before the State’s 
unicameral legislature. To know how modern is Dr. 
Inez Celia Philbrick you must remember that she 
believes in birth control, sterilization of degener- 
ates and criminal defectives, and foresees State 
medicine. The measure would permit a district 
judge, on application of any adult suffering a pain- 
ful, incurable disease, to appoint a commission of 
two physicians and a lawyer to recommend action. 
What the lawyer’s function is we are not yet told. 
Hardly had the measure been mentioned, when a 
minister of the Gospel, ordained or otherwise, rush- 
es forward as a champion, anxious again, no doubt, 
to bask in the dubious publicity. His reasoning lags 
far behind his ambitions. The name or place of 
God is never mentioned in the quoted persiflage of 
this Christian minister. It is not clear from his con- 
fused reasoning whether the heroism of the man 
who gives his life for his country or his friend is 
compared to the heroic judges who issue the death 
warrant, or to the patient who consults the two 
doctors and the lawyer. But if you wish to learn 
how these people argue, listen to this: “After all 
one’s life is one’s own. No one can determine for 
another what his duty is. (Then what about the 
three judges?) Why should we, by law, prevent 
one from doing what we can only call an heroic 
deed?” Assuredly the nemesis of the Reformation 
has fully arrived. 


STRIKINGLY indicative of the trend of “Spanish 
Democracy” as exemplified by the Madrid-Valencia 
Government are the words of Dr. Gregorio Mara- 
fion in a recent interview published in the Petit 
Parisien. Few men played so important a part in 
the formation and establishment of the present 
Republic. Few leaders fought more untiringly for 
democracy and social justice. As a medical special- 
ist, who before the days of the Republic numbered 
among his patients the aristocracy and even the 


royalty of Madrid, for years he had been an ardent 
republican protagonist. His vigorous stand against 
the usurpation of power by Primo de Rivera mer- 
ited for him imprisonment. He took a foremost 
part in the revolution during the early months of 
1931, which ended in the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and the establishment of the Republic. It was 
in his own home that final negotiations were made 
for the abdication of Alfonso. His name headed the 
list of prominent candidates for the first presidency 
previous to the final selection of Niceto Alcala 
Zamora. Among other positions of trust and honor 
offered to him by the Republic was the Ambassador- 
ship to Paris. He worked incessantly and unselfishly 
to place the new Government on a permanent and 
substantial basis. Today, an exile in France and 
forced to flee his country to save his life, he tellingly 
informed his interviewers that the tyranny of Pri- 
mo de Rivera was just and tolerant when compared 
to the oppression of the Madrid-Valencia regime. 
“I was deceived, and with the exception of a few 
who favor Communism all the intellectuals in Spain 
have had to flee for their lives. Every day they (the 
Communist Government) are still killing men and 
women simply because they are suspected of hav- 
ing independent opinions.” When republican leaders 
of the type of Dr. Marafion are no longer tolerated 
in Spain, the meaning of democracy must be 
changed. 


FOUR thousand members of the America Youth 
Congress carrying with them a million signatures 
to a petition for the passage of the five-million 
dollar American Youth Act now before Con- 
gress, have assembled in Washington. The move- 
ment was started at an organization congress in 
Detroit called by a Miss Viola Ilma, of New York, 
then recently returned from a study of youth 
abroad. The membership totals more than a million 
and one-half boys and girls in slightly over a 
thousand organizations in twenty-nine States. The 
National Youth Administration, meanwhile, estab- 
lished as a youth rehabilitation program, did not go 
far enough nor speedily enough for the independent 
organization. Under the Act, scholarships would be 
provided for needy young people in high schools, 
secondary schools and professional or technical 
schools of universities; vocational and apprentice 
training would be provided for those without any 
trade skill; vast public works would be started 
employing young people at a minimum of fifty 
cents an hour, and fifteen dollars a week. Just 
another mad scramble for Uncle Sam’s “grab bag”’ 
through a poorly thought-out scheme that is the 
business of the States and not of the Federal 
Government. If a new department of Public Wel- 
fare is added in the Reorganization Plan, we may 
expect many other groups coming under the 
benevolent Federal aegis at Washington. Very 
often, these youth movements are the work of de- 
signing elders who are all too little selfless in their 
scheming. The youth movements under Hitler, Mus- 
solini and Stalin ought to be a warning signal to 
thinking Americans. 
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THE CURTAIN GOES UP 
ON THE CATHOLIC THEATRE 


Bringing the talk before the Conference footlights 


EMMET LAVERY 











YES, it’s as simple as that. We’re on our way. And 
may it be a lesson to you not to write articles for 
AMERICA unless you are prepared to follow your 
ideas through! People have a way of remembering 
what appears in AMERICA. And out in Chicago a 
few of them remembered an article on Catholic 
Theatre (December 5) with this result: The di- 
rectors of the Loyola Community Theatre of Chi- 
cago, speaking through Father Dineen and their 
director, Charles Costello, placed this proposition 
squarely before me: 

“If I would summon an advisory committee to 
direct the sessions of the conference, they would 
put the services of their theatre and staff at the 
disposal of the first National Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference and contact every parish, college and work- 
ers’ theatre in the country!” 

Well, the mails were rather heavy back in De- 
cember after the initial article appeared. But now 
that I have been rash enough to sound out a hun- 
dred or more potential leaders for the Chicago con- 
ference, the postman is staggering under the ava- 
lanche. And your correspondent emerges from the 
exhilarating assortment of replies to make a brief 
report: 

The thing is happening! Our parish theatres, 
our college theatres, our workers’ theatres are 
eager for the opportunity to coordinate and advance 
common standards in a simple but flexible associ- 
ation. And at the Chicago Conference we hope to 
discuss—and in some instances demonstrate—those 
phases of Catholic theatre which will best project 
the Catholic way of life and illuminate the usages 
of good theatre generally. 

The conference is an open conference in every 
sense of the word, and in case your harried cor- 
respondent should by any mischance fail to include 
you or your group in the general call, please con- 
sider these hasty but sincere lines your personal 
invitation to the Chicago meeting. 

Our plans are simple but adequate. No complex 
organization is contemplated. No interference with 
parish, college and workers’ theatres is proposed. 
No endowment is sought and no funds are solicited. 
But we do hope to inventory our mutual interests 
and experiences to the greater advantage of the 
common good. We hope to find, perhaps, in each 
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single theatre group that Catholic Theatre for 
which so many of us once looked on Broadway. We 
seek simply a unity of effort which should in time 
produce a theatre with a culture as definite as that 
of the Yiddish Art Theatre, and a variety as exten- 
sive as that of the Federal Theatre. We aspire 
neither to undermine nor to overthrow the legiti- 
mate theatre. We aim merely to give new life and 
purpose to what should be one of the most vigor- 
ous tributary streams of the great world of the 
theatre. 

To even the most casual observer it is apparent 
that we have the theatres, we have the equipment, 
we have the personnel. All we lack to give these 
theatres recognition in our national and parish life 
is a certain collective emphasis—just as all we need 
to give complete recognition to the place of drama 
in the field of the Catholic Literary Emergence 
is a certain collective emphasis in indexing the 
plays that have a Catholic significance. 

And once we unite, we do give collective empha- 
sis both to the theatres and to the works of our 
dramatists. We do something more, too. We give 
new heart to the dramatists who would cherish the 
Catholic tradition and we create new dramatists. 

A brave new world of the theatre awaits us, for 
there’s much work to be done and there’s room for 
everyone. For the director, the actor, the technician 
there are new and exciting fields in which to ex- 
periment. For the audience there are new and old 
plays with which to become acquainted. And for 
the playwright, there are still great stories to be 
told, great heroes waiting the summons to the stage, 
all within the radiance of the Catholic tradition. 

It’s all there. It’s ours for the willing, for that’s 
the magic thing about true theatre. You don’t need 
million-dollar endowments and fabulous budgets. 
All you need are a curtain, a few lights and a little 
imagination. 

So come to Chicago if you can, and we'll try 
to give you something to dream about. And some- 
thing to work on, too. We can promise you, I think, 
two eventful and entertaining days. Already the 
program gives promise of tremendous variety, and 
no matter what your particular field of the theatre 
may be, you will find something to stimulate you. 
From the morality plays and the classics down to 


























the dramas of contemporary social problems, from 
problems of scene design to questions of business 
administration, from the classroom to the labora- 
tory, we shall do our best to cover the field. 

And if you can’t come, interest someone else 
in coming. We want every State well represented, 
for if the discussions in the Chicago meeting are 
to bear fruit, they must be followed by regional 
conferences throughout the country. 

Which brings us to the end of this correspondent’s 
report. So let me close with the hope that we shall 


have a mighty conference in Chicago in June. Let 
me ask, too, for forgiveness if your correspondent 
(now in Hollywood) has failed to answer personally 
some of the letters forwarded to AMERICA. So many 
have come in, it has not been possible to give each 
of them the time and attention they deserved. 

Oh, and one thing more! Let’s remember that the 
work in view is bigger than any of the laborers in 
the vineyard. Let’s cling to the old motto that a 
lot of good can be accomplished in the world if not 
too much attention is paid to who gets the credit! 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


Gerard Groote, not Thomas 4 Kempis, wrote it 


DANIEL F. RYAN, S.J. 














A LOVELY old lady who was a close student of 
Divinity, used to remark now and then to her small 
grandson, when they were alone together: “God 
does do the funniest things and there is no one to 
prevent Him.” He understood that she was prepar- 
ing him for life with its surprises. He understood, 
too, from the way she looked at him, that he must 
never disapprove of the funny things God did, and 
that he ought to be glad, as she was, that there 
was no one to prevent him. Grandmothers are a 
great help, when not interfered with. 

I was reminded of her words recently when I was 
privileged to read the manuscript of The Follow- 
ing of Christ or The Spiritual Diary of Gerard 
Groote, Founder of the Brethren and Sisters of the 
Common Life, as translated into English by Joseph 
Malaise, S.J., from original Netherlandish texts 
edited by James Van Ginneken, S.J. of the Catho- 
lic University of Nymegen. For six hundred years 
the Catholic scholars, good men and wise, have 
been holding dignified controversy about whether 
the Following of Christ was written by Thomas a4 
Kempis or by Gerson. Manuscripts were traced, 
internal and external evidence was examined, the 
mental and spiritual gifts of each were studied. 
And now after millions have read and admired the 
book, six hundred years late, God arranges to give 
the credit to the right man. There seems to be 
something of the leisure of eternity about it. 

Briefly here are the facts as Father Malaise gives 
them to us in his Introduction: 


Gerard Groote was born at Deventer in Gelder- 
land, in the diocese of Utrecht, in the year 1340. 
He was educated in the chapter schools of his na- 
tive city and later on at Aachen, Paris, Cologne 
and Prague. He was not always a saintly man. Ap- 
parently, he was not very bad either, but he pos- 
sessed independent means and enjoyed, besides, the 
income from two prebends, and so he was able to 
see a good deal of the world and to appreciate what 
it had to offer. He was one of the most brilliant 
men of his time. He had scholarly tastes. He ex- 
celled in Philosophy, Theology, Canon Law, Medi- 
cine, Astronomy, Greek, Latin and Hebrew. I don’t 
know what he looked like, but he was said to be 
handsome. Possibly, now that we know what he 
did, we shall have some pictures of him, or at least 
descriptions of his appearance. 

He tired of the world. I do not know what in- 
cident or contact or joy or sorrow the Grace of 
God made use of to turn him from trivial things. 
But at any rate, when he was thirty years old, he 
went to the Carthusian Monastery at Munnikhuizen 
and gave himself up to the study of spiritual things. 
He went there, probably, on the advice of Blessed 
John Ruysbroeck, the famous Flemish mystic. He 
remained there three years. He would have re- 
mained forever, but the holy prior assured him that 
he could do more good by using his exceptional 
talents in the pulpit than he could by remaining 
in the cloister. 

So he began to preach. He had refused ordina- 
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tion to the priesthood as unworthy of so high an 
honor. But he was a deacon and in those days dea- 
cons were allowed to preach. He promptly became 
a great success. The churches couldn’t hold the 
crowds who came to hear him. Great numbers re- 
turned to the Sacraments and to the practice of 
the Christian virtues. 

He founded the Congregation of the Brethren 
of the Common Life. Their principal function was 
teaching the children of the poor. They accepted 
no money whatever for this work. Many of the 
secular clergy joined the Brotherhood. Their 
schools grew in number all over Europe. Some of 
them, later, had as many as 2,000 students. 

But of course he was persecuted. The trouble 
was that he denounced vice wherever he found it, 
and no small part of it was found among the clergy. 
Instead of amending their lives some of the un- 
worthy clerics complained to the Bishop of Utrecht. 
They must have complained long and skillfully, 
because the Bishop decided to suppress Gerard 
Groote. But he and the embarrassed members of 
the clergy did not feel quite free to admit their 
purpose of getting rid of him. His purity of life 
and doctrine were too apparent to all. So they 
adopted the simple expedient of forbidding all dea- 
cons to preach. That took Gerard out of the pulpit, 
of course. Then, gradually, all the other deacons 
were allowed one by one to preach. But not Gerard. 
He never preached again. 

He sent his submission to the Bishop. These were 
his words: 

Relying firmly upon Christ as my foundation, I 
have preached and defended the unadulterated 
Catholic Faith. Especially with regard to morals, 
I have said nothing that is not in accord with the 
Gospel and the Apostolic doctrines and the tradi- 
tions of the holy Fathers. In the matter of Canon 
Law, I have never deviated from the decretals, 
especially in the question of the notorii fornica- 
tores. I submit myself in all things to the decisions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I respect fully the 
episcopal dignity. But if, may God forbid, our lord 
bishop should write about me anything which is 
not consonant with the truth, I would answer what 
Saint Bernard did not hesitate to say in reference 
to a letter of the Pope: “Our Pontiff has been either 
misled by lies or overcome by importunity.” 

Then he retired to the Monastery of Woudrichem 
and devoted himself to prayer, meditation, reading, 
writing and works of mercy. However, in the in- 
terest of his religious brethren and of the great 
number of souls who might be shocked by the 
charges made against him, he appealed to the Pope. 
Before an answer came from Rome he died, a mar- 
tyr of charity attending the plague-stricken. 

Gerard Groote wrote the Following of Christ. It 
is not an unconnected series of reflections on spirit- 
ual subjects, or a set of notes for conferences to 
novices. It is the active and progressive record of 
a saintly life. The first nine chapters of the First 
Book are Gerard’s spiritual diary from the time 
of his conversion until he entered the Monastery of 
Munnikhuizen. He wrote this as a layman. In it he 
makes no allusion to the religious life. The next 
eight chapters of the First Book are his notes, jot- 
ted down during his noviceship. The last eight 
chapters are meditations on the spiritual life. The 
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Second Book has three parts. The first twelve 
chapters were written either during his stay at 
the Carthusian Monastery or in the beginning of 
his missionary career. The second part, Chapters 
XIII to XXXIV, towards the end of his missionary 
career, and the third, Chapters XXXV to LX in re- 
tirement at the Monastery of Woudrichem after 
his suspension from preaching by the Bishop of 
Utrecht. Book Three, entitled Devout Meditations 
for Approaching Holy Communion, was written at 
different times; the first part probably at the Mon- 
astery of Munnikhuizen, the second during the 
period of his public preaching, and the third dur- 
ing the last months of his life in the Monastery of 
Woudrichem. 

This knowledge is a great help in understanding 
the Following of Christ. Consider, for example, the 
chapters which were written while Gerard was un- 
der sentence of suspension from preaching. These 
are placed in Book Four, Chapters XLI to XLIX, 
in the 4 Kempis editions, but in the Groote original 
that is soon to be published by the America Press, 
they are in the third part of Book Two. These 
chapters take on for us an added meaning when 
we know the circumstances under which they were 
written. 

But what about Thomas 4 Kempis? Why has he 
been so long considered the author of the Follow- 
ing of Christ? 

Thomas & Kempis was born forty years after 
the birth of Gerard Groote. He joined the Brethren 
of the Common Life in 1399, fifteen years after 
Gerard’s death. After Thomas’ ordination and later 
appointment as master of novices, his superiors set 
him the task of editing Gerard’s spiritual diary. 
They directed him not to put the author’s name on 
the book. Their reason was that his enemies were 
still alive and active. His Brethren knew that he 
had lived holily and died in the odor of sanctity, but 
they had suffered much from the enmity of the 
clerics who had brought about his suppression. 
Their work of teaching had suffered, too, from the 
same source. They knew their saintly father was 
not interested in worldly glory. So Thomas, as 
editor and translator, wrote at the end of his work: 
“Finished and completed in the Year of Our Lord 
1441 by the hand of Brother Thomas Van Kempen, 
at Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle.” . ; 

To Thomas a Kempis, the humble and obedient 
Religious, must go the credit of bringing Gerard’s 
incomparable work to the notice of many millions 
of readers. Yet his work of editing was something 
less than perfectly done. He changed the order of 
Gerard’s book, he left out parts, he inserted parts 
of his own. Some parts written by Gerard, the man 
of worldly experience, perhaps seemed too strong 
to the innocent Thomas cloistered almost from his 
boyhood. 

Father Van Ginneken’s edition of the Following 
of Christ differs materially, therefore, from any 
current edition of the same work, because it gives 
us the author’s words, all of them, with no addi- 
tions, and in the sequence in which he wrote them. 
Father Malaise’s clear and simple translation leaves 
nothing to be desired. 




















AUNT PIGEON'S 


EIGHT YEARS PLUS A CENTURY 


A former slave recalled some Catholic deeds 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











MY first suspicions as to Aunt Pigeon’s unusual 
age were aroused in quite casual fashion. I had 
asked her about the origin of some of the steamer 
landings on the lower Potomac River. Until recent 
times, when the introduction of State highways did 
away with all passenger transportation and most 
freight transportation by water in the Tidewater 
country, the landings were the scene of much of 
the excitement and activity for the countryside. 
Indeed, in the early nineteenth century the Jesuit 
missionaries at Saint Inigoes Manor near the junc- 
ture of the Potomac and the Saint Mary’s Rivers, 
after residing there since 1704, were so disturbed 
by the hilarious doings around the local landing 
that they contemplated moving to a secluded but 
central spot inland, on a plantation called “Truth 
and Trust,” far from aquatic hubbubs. Other coun- 
sel, however, prevailed, and they remained at Saint 
Inigoes until 1918, when Fathers Brent Matthews, 
Emerick and I were moved to Saint Michael’s 
Church, Ridge, by Aunt Pigeon, who really did the 
job, of course with the sanction of all ecclesiastical 
superiors. What she lacked in youth, size and eye- 
sight she made up in enthusiasm and ingenuity. 

If you only knew the whole story, you would find 
out that is how much Church history is made, 
from the days of Saint Catherine of Siena to the 
present day. 

“In the old days,” she said, “we didn’t have 
wharves. Everything was brought to shore from 
the boats by rowboats and rafts.” It was a terrible 
job in rough or rainy weather. This insignificant 
item caused me to prod her memory on several 
other points. The personages, clerical and lay whom 
she remembered as contemporary with her youth 
were of the early forties and fifties. It soon be- 
came evident that the genesis of Aunt Pigeon, or 
Mrs. Mary Weldon (or Whalen) Jones, as she was 
Officially known in the community, was prior to 
that of any other living mortal in the vicinity. 

Father Horace B. McKenna, S.J., present pastor 
of Saint Peter Claver’s Church near Ridge, Md., 
investigated Aunt Pigeon’s history shortly before 
her death in Baltimore on January 22 of this year. 
Born in slavery near historic White Marsh, in 
Prince George County, Md., on the estate of Colo- 
nel Notley Young, she spent most of her life in 


lower Saint Mary’s County near Point Lookout. 
According to the records she became the maid of 
Julia Fidelis Young, later Mrs. Julia Young Clarke, 
and was six years older than her young white mis- 
tress. “A stone’s throw away from the body of 
Aunt Pigeon” (now resting in Saint Michael’s 
cemetery), writes Father McKenna in the Balti- 
more Catholic Review for January 29, “stands the 
gravestone of Julia Young Clarke, marked 1835. 
This indicates that Aunt Pigeon was born in 1829 
and was 108 years old.” At the age of twenty she 
married Peter Jones at Saint Ignatius Church, 
Saint Inigoes. Her children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren survive her. 

Without exception she was the youngest old per- 
son I have ever known. Until well into her nineties 
she walked daily to church in all seasons and 
weathers to and from her home to hear Mass and 
receive Holy Communion. Sunday afternoons she 
walked three miles each way to attend the meet- 
ing of her beneficial society in which she took an 
active and influential part. How much other mov- 
ing around she engaged in nobody knows. She kept 
through life the tireless motility of youth. The only 
time I saw her really incapacitated was when, 
around her ninety-eighth year, she had fallen out 
of a cherry tree in her garden, up which she had 
climbed in search of fruit. She did acknowledge 
then that she was getting on a little too much in 
years to be climbing cherry trees. 

Whether driving or walking the priest was met 
by a courtesy and a prayer for his blessing, as she 
knelt in the middle of the dusty road. Once I asked 
Aunt Pigeon the secret of her constant gaiety. She 
was much interested in the question and attributed 
her gift to two things, one spiritual, one temporal. 
The temporal source of her gaiety, she informed 
me, was that she had never ceased dancing. She 
had won applause for her dancing as a child, which 
appeared to have helped to earn her the nickname 
of “Pigeon.” Even now, she said “when I’m alone 
of evenings, I hop around a little by myself.” The 
spiritual source she attributed to Holy Communion, 
for which her soul had an unquenchable thirst, and 
to her principal motto: “The darker the night, the 
brighter you’se got to shine,” which is a paraphrase 
of Saint Ignatius Loyola’s well-known Rules for 
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Desolation in his book on the Spiritual Exercises. 

She closed her life as she had lived it. Shortly 
after the priest had given her the Last Sacraments 
she stretched out her hand. Those nearby realized 
that she was looking for the crucifix and handed it 
to her. She placed it on her pillow, laid her head 
upon it, and died. 

Through such survivals as Aunt Pigeon we of 
these latter days obtain a glimpse into the actual 
conditions that prevailed under slavery. She was 
not very ready with her reminiscences, but when 
they finally were given they were precise and con- 
sistent with what historical records tell us. She 
referred to slave days in general as “the bad times,” 
and recounted a number of very unpleasant things 
that were perpetrated by harsh and un-Christian 
masters. On the other hand, she was careful to 
insist that there were some admirable exceptions, 
and that her own personal experiences had been 
of the happiest. 

Slavery in the tobacco-growing Tidewater coun- 
try, under conscientious Catholic proprietors, who 
had been sedulously educated by the missionaries 
from the days of Father George Hunter in the early 
eighteenth century to a deep sense of responsibility 
for their African charges, was a somewhat patri- 
archal affair, as compared with the capitalist 
slavery elsewhere under the cotton-planting regime. 
An essential injustice of the institution, which many 
thoughtful Southerners recognized, lay in the fact 
that the individual was deprived of any legal or 
social security for the protection of basic human 
rights when they were violated. Yet if his lot fell 
in happy lines the slave might enjoy a fair degree 
of freedom. The circumstances of a slave, who was 
under a private dictatorship, were not unlike those 
of a citizen under a national dictatorship in certain 
countries today. After all, there are some people 
who are quite comfortable and enjoy a relative 
degree of freedom even under Stalin and Hitler. 

Housing on the Young plantation was fairly com- 
fortable and each family had their own house, their 
own hogs, truck patch, and chickens: an arrange- 
ment not unlike that permitted individuals on the 
Soviet collective farms. Money could be obtained 
by sale of poultry and eggs and garden produce 
and various types of work, skilled and unskilled. 
Aunt Pigeon recalled that most of them were al- 
lowed to work for themselves on Saturday after- 
noons. 

In the better families of Catholic Maryland there 
was no grudging as to the religious care of the 
slaves. Indeed they were far better off than some 
of our Catholic debutantes attending fashionable 
non-Catholic schools today. They were given per- 
sonal painstaking instruction. An old white house- 
keeper, Miss Betsy, taught Mary Weldon catechism. 
In some families this work was looked upon as a 
prerogative of the young ladies of the “big house.” 

The Negroes, young and old, were sent to Mass. 
Aunt Pigeon used to tell me with glee how, as a 
little girl, she and her girl companions walked the 
six or seven miles from Saint Michael’s Hundred 
to Saint Inigoes Manor barefooted, with shoes and 
freshly starched white dresses carefully wrapped 
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up in paper carried in their hands. Arriving near 
the church, all hands took to the woods, and soon 
emerged gloriously garbed and shod for attendance 
at the Holy Sacrifice. 

In view of the indifference that prevails even 
today as to Negro education and its extraordinary 
achievements in the last fifty years, it is instructive 
to learn that even in the full dominance of the slave 
régime there were Catholic men and women who 
felt it upon their conscience to educate the Negro. 
Even in the eighteenth century a school to teach 
Negro children was established on Saint Thomas 
Manor in Charles County. In Aunt Pigeon’s youth 
Miss Eloise Young, one of the older members of 
Colonel Young’s truly Catholic family, taught both 
white and colored girls to read; and some of the 
latter were sent to Night Public School at White 
Marsh, where they learned to read and figure. Hav- 
ing defective eyesight herself, Aunt Pigeon was 
unable to profit by these opportunities. 

From its very circumstances slavery itself con- 
ferred a general schooling of a sort. The fact that 
slavery was an unjust institution which left behind 
it certain very harmful effects, did not prevent it 
from fulfilling an educational function, sometimes 
of considerable profit to the individual and to the 
race. Trades, domestic skills, in the case of house- 
servants delicate refinement of manners, much 
worldly wisdom and a certain degree of self-assur- 
ance and poise were learned when conditions were 
favorable. 

The tragic thing was that with the passing of 
the slave order, whatever its virtues and defects, 
there was no socially and economically profitable 
agrarian order to take its place, apart from what 
could be salvaged from the old regime. 

In regions like Southern Maryland the tenant 
system persevered as a sort of shadow of the feudal 
regime that had passed away. Into this the Negro, 
like the landless white man, was left to fit as best 
he might. As long as the tenant system retained 
much of its old patriarchal character so that land- 
lord and tenants alike were largely self-subsistent 
and fairly free of the market’s vississitudes, save 
for the need of a little ready cash, the Negro was 
able to continue in fair contentment and peace. 
Aunt Pigeon, her family and friends made a living 
from the wages of faithful employers; from pro- 
ducts of their own garden or poultry house and 
from the neighboring salt water. It was a cheerful, 
homelike existence in a small village community 
where the better homes were kept spotlessly clean 
and the year’s round made merry by a multitude 
of events social and spiritual. But such an existence 
becomes increasingly difficult. 

Today, says the President in his message of Feb- 
ruary 17, the farm tenant’s former ladder has be- 
come a treadmill. The only escape from that tread- 
mill for the poor man, black or white, is through 
an adequate system of cooperative self-help. Until 
such is provided through education and organiza- 
tion there will be no more Aunt Pigeons in future 
years to brighten a rural community with a life 
like hers, full of wisdom, humor and overflowing 
love for God and man. 














THE COUNCIL OF REVISION 
AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Did Madison in his day plot to “curb” the Supreme Court? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, SJ. 











BACK in the good old Colony days, the citizens of 
Salem used to burn witches. 

By his Emancipation Proclamation Lincoln freed 
all the slaves. 

James Madison proposed a Council of Revision 
to enable Congress to reenact legislation held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Historians have never been able to destroy the 
popular opinion that witches were burned at Salem, 
or that slavery was ended by the Emancipation 
Proclamation. I wish them success in correcting 
the impression, strong at the present moment, that 
Madison, the Father of the Constitution, planned 
a Congress which would reverse decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Only last week some of our leading 
journals informed us that Madison’s projected 
Council of Revision was intended to curb the Court, 
and that the Wheeler-Bone Amendment to the Con- 
stitution is simply a revival of the plan proposed 
by Madison at Philadelphia in 1787. 

It will be pertinent, then, to examine the records 
of the Convention, or what we can find of them 
in Madison’s Debates. We shall then understand 
just what the Council of Revision was supposed to 
do, and what the Convention thought of it. 

On May 29, 1787, Governor Edmund Randolph, 
of Virginia, introduced fifteen resolutions, com- 
monly styled “the Virginia Plan,” to correct and 
amend the Articles of Confederation. The resolu- 
tions were inspired and in large part written by 
James Madison who asked Randolph to submit 
them, believing they would be more respectfully 
considered by the Convention if sponsored by the 
Governor of Virginia. The eighth of these resolu- 
tions provides for a Council of Revision. 


Resolved, that the Executive and a convenient num- 
ber of the National Judiciary, ought to compose a 
Council of revision with authority to examine every 
act of the National Legislature before it shall oper- 
ate & every act of a particular Legislature before a 
Negative thereon shall be final; and that the dis- 
sent of the said Council shall amount to a rejection, 
unless the Act of the National Legislature be again 
passed, or that of a particular Legislature be again 
negatived by . . . of the members of each branch. 


On June 4, after discussing whether the Chief 
Executive should be one person or three, or one 
person with a council of some sort, the resolution 
was brought up. Obviously, it did not crimp or curb 


the Supreme Court, since it proposed to vest the 
Court, acting with the President, with authority 
to examine not only Federal but also State legisla- 
tion “before it shall operate.” Elbridge Gerry, of 
Massachusetts, opened the debate. 

“Mr. Gerry doubts,” wrote Madison in his De- 
bates, “whether the Judiciary ought to form part 
of it, as they will have a sufficient check agst. en- 
croachments on their own department by their 
exposition of the laws, which involved a power of 
deciding on their Constitutionality.” (Italics in- 
serted.) Gerry offered an amendment allowing the 
Executive to negative any legislative act “which 
shall not be afterwards passed by . . . parts of each 
branch of the national Legislature.” Rufus King, 
of Massachusetts, “seconds the motion, observing 
that the Judges ought to be able to expound the 
law as it should come before them, free from the 
bias of having participated in its formation.” The 
Convention seemed to think that the resolution 
made the judges legislators, and after James Wil- 
son, of Pennsylvania, had spoken in its support, 
voted to postpone further consideration. 

On June 6, Wilson moved to reconsider the reso- 
lution, “remarking the expediency of reinforcing 
the Executive with the influence of that Depart- 
ment,” namely, of the “National Judiciary,” a sen- 
timent which would probably commend itself today 
to President Roosevelt. Madison ‘“2ded the motion.” 
The Executive sorely needed the aid of the judges 
in this Council, he thought. “The Executive Magis- 
trate would be envied & assailed by disappointed 
competitors : His firmness therefore wd. need sup- 
port;” moreover, “He would stand in need of being 
controuled as well as supported. An association of 
the Judges in his revisionary capacity wd. both 
double the advantage and diminish the danger. It 
wd. also enable the Judiciary Department the better 
to defend itself agst. Legislative encroachments.” 

Madison then reviewed the objections against the 
resolution, but with less than his usual wisdom. He 
found no great weight in the contention that “the 
Judges ought not to be subject to the bias which 
a participation in the making of laws might give 
in the exposition of them.” As to the objection that 
“the Judiciary ought to be separate & distinct from 
the other great Departments,” he admitted the 
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principle of separation, but felt “there wd. in truth 
however be no improper mixture of these distinct 
powers in the present case.” The resolution merely 
proposed “the utility of annexing the wisdom and 
weight of the Judiciary to the Executive.” After 
further debate the Convention rejected the plan 
by a vote of eight States against three. 

The motion rested until July 21, when Wilson 
brought it up again. He deemed the resolution so 
useful that it was “incumbent upon him to make 
another effort.” How far Wilson, as well as Madi- 
son, two of the ablest men in the Convention, was 
from attacking the Court’s power of judicial re- 
view, can be seen in a quotation from Wilson’s 
argument on July 21. 


The Judiciary ought to have an opportunity of re- 
monstrating against projected encroachments on the 
people as well as on themselves. It had been said 
that the Judges, as expositors of the Laws, would 
have an opportunity of defending their constitutional 
rights. There was weight in this observation; but 
this power of the Judges did not go far enough. 
Laws may be unjust, may be unwise, may be danger- 
ous, may be destructive; and yet may not be so un 
constitutional as to justify the Judges in refusing to 
give them effect. Let them have a share in the Re 
visionary power, and they will have an opportunity 
of taking notice of those characters of a law, and 
of counteracting, by the weight of their opinions, the 
improper views of the Legislature. (Italics inserted.) 

Wilson not only admits but asserts the power 
of judicial review. Instead of curbing the Court, 
the Madison plan, he believed, would augment its 
authority. 

Continuing the debate, Madison once more 
stressed the argument that the judiciary should 
enjoy this additional opportunity of defending 
itself, the Executive and the country, against im- 
proper legislation. The counsel of the Court would 
strengthen the Executive, and help Congress “in 
preserving a consistency, conciseness, perspicuity 
& technical propriety in the laws.” Finally, it would 
be “useful to the Community at large as an addi- 
tional check agst. a pursuit of those unwise & un- 
just measures which constituted so great a part of 
our calamities.” After a long debate, the resolution 
was defeated. 

But Madison and Wilson had not abandoned the 
fight. On August 15, Madison moved the resolu- 
tion in an amended form. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand how he could have hoped for success 
after the previous defeats, and it is possible that he 
merely used the occasion to give further publicity 
—only among the delegates, of course, since the 
proceedings of the Convention were secret—to his 
views. In its new form the resolution read. 

Every bill which shall have passed the two houses, 

shall, before it becomes a law, be severally presented 

to the President of the United States, and to the 
judges of the supreme court for the revision of each. 

If, upon such revision, they shall approve of it, they 

shall respectively signify their approbation by sign- 

ing it; but if, upon such revision, it shall appear 
improper to either, or both, to be passed into a law, 
it shall be returned, with the objections against it, 
to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large upon their jour- 
nal, and proceed to reconsider the bill : but if after 
such reconsideration two-thirds of that house, when 
either the President, or a majority of the judges 
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shall object, or three-fourths, where both shall ob- 
ject, shall agree to pass it, it shall, together with 
the objections, be sent to the other house, by which 
it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if approved 
by two-thirds, or three-fourths of the other house, 
as the case may be, it shall become a law. 

Wilson seconded the motion. Charles Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, “opposed the interference of the 
Judges in the Legislative business : it will involve 
them in parties, and give a previous tincture to 
their opinions.” John Mercer, of Maryland, “hearti- 
ly approved the motion.’”’ He opposed equally any 
review of legislation either by the President or by 
the Courts. “He thought laws ought to be well and 
cautiously made, and then to be uncontrollable.” 
Gerry noted that the new resolution “comes to the 
same thing with what has already been negatived.”’ 
The question was then put and the resolution de- 
feated by the vote of eight States against three. 
The resolution was not moved again. 

It is clear from the Debates that the Madison 
plan was not intended to “clip the wings of the 
Supreme Court,” as some have said, but, rather, 
to strengthen it “against legislative encroach- 
ments.” It is also clear that the contention bandied 
about today, “on four occasions it was proposed to 
vest the Supreme Court with authority to declare 
legislation unconstitutional and the proposal was 
always defeated,” is ludicrously at variance with 
the facts. In the very debates on the resolution, it 
was admitted that the Court possessed the power 
of judicial review. What the plan contemplated was 
quite another power; a veto by the President and 
the Court of Federal and State legislation before 
the law was put in force. Even in its amended form 
the plan did not touch the Court’s power to review 
legislation after it had been put in execution. 

Madison’s plan, giving the President a veto on 
legislation, was finally adopted, however, as section 
7 of the First Article of the Constitution. This sec- 
tion provides that after a two-thirds vote in Con- 
gress, an Act “shall become a law” in spite of the 
veto. But questions arising under the law, and 
hence the constitutionality of the law, are still sub- 
ject to the process of judicial review by the Su- 
preme Court. 

My purpose does not include discussion of the 
Wheeler-Bone Amendment to the Constitution 
which is, essentially, a device enabling a non-judi- 
cial body to overrule judicial decisions. It should be 
noted, however, that the Amendment is in no sense 
a re-statement of the Madison plan. That plan did 
not augment the powers of Congress, but in a sense 
decreased them by obliging Congress to submit 
Acts before enforcement to the President and the 
Federal judiciary. The Wheeler-Bone Amendment, 
on the other hand, would authorize Congress by a 
vote of two-thirds of a quorum to re-enact legisla- 
tion declared by the Supreme Court to be in viola- 
tion of the fundamental law. 

In spite of this evidence of clear variation, I have 
no doubt that the propagandists will continue to 
mislead public opinion. For months to come we 
shall be told that Senators Wheeler and Bone are 
merely continuing the work of James Madison, the 
Father of the Constitution. 
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LENIN AND LOYOLA: 
PARALLELS REAL AND UNREAL 


SURPRISING is the piety and devotion of the real- 
ly religious Orthodox Russians. Surprising, too, are 
some of the notions they entertain about things 
Catholic. The use of Jesuit and “jesuitry” in a sin- 
ister sense has been pretty much banned from 
Western circles, but in their palmiest days deroga- 
tory derivatives from a term that originally was 
a mild nickname for the followers of Ignatius of 
Loyola never had the force which the terms iyezuit, 
iezuitskii, iyezuitsvo convey to the pious Russian 
ear. At its best, the term Jesuit in Tsarist Russia 
included all Catholic clergy outside of monastic 
Orders who lived under any kind of a rule. Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Redemptorists were all “Jesuits” 
in Moscow. Under ordinary circumstances, the term 
summons up all that is worst to the Orthodox im- 
agination, from Torquemada or Dostoyevsky’s 
Grand Inquisitor to the most desperate followers 
of Lenin or Stalin. 

To one aware of this peculiarity it is not so aston- 
ishing as it would be to most Western Catholics 
that a person like Bishop Leontii, for instance, Rus- 
sian Orthodox B.shop of Chicago, should write in 
the most cordial and magnanimous manner con- 
cerning his experiences at the Catholic Reunion 
Congress last summer at Velehrad in Czechoslova- 
kia; yet utter the most astounding calumny a few 
months later. Writing in the New York Russia 
daily, Novoye Russkoye Slovo for February 7, 
Bishop Leontii asserts that the poet Pushkin was 
assassinated by a “Jesuit,” by which he seems sim- 
ply to mean a Catholic; and that this has something 
to do with the Russian Catholic churches united 
with Rome. 

The idea is something like this. Pushkin’s stormy 
life was darkened by matrimonial troubles. The 
cause of the trouble was a Frenchman who attempt- 
ed “parallel” marriage with Pushkin’s wife’s sister. 
He was supposed to be a Catholic. Ergo he was an 
Iyezuit; and since he killed Pushkin in a duel the 
latter was killed by a Jesuit. But the Russian Cath- 
olic parishes that are united with Rome, some of 
which Father Donnelly has described, are running 
“parallel” to Orthodoxy. Therefore these parishes 
are iyezuitsvo, or Jesuitry, and are presumably 
murderous in their nature. 

A good deal of what Walter Duranty writes about 
the “Russian soul” is humbug, just stuff to cover 
up Bolshevik deviltry. This might seem to show 
a trace of that peculiar psyche. But I think it is 
due rather to ordinary ignorance and to miscon- 
ceptions as to what the Catholic Church really is 
and is doing. 

A comparison between Loyola and Lenin might 


be taken by such a mind in a literal sense that 
would have astonished either of these historic per- 
sonages. Such a comparison was attempted by 
James J. Rohan, S.J., speaking at the annual con- 
ference on February 14 of the Regis School in 
New York City. But his aim was to bring out the 
utter contrast in purpose and action of the two men 
by studying some of their accidental resemblances. 

Both the Saint and the enemy of God, in Father 
Rohan’s words, were constructive realists. They 
were men who instinctively knew that mankind 
controls its own history. They knew the possibili- 
ties of human influence. They disliked academicism. 

“Both Lenin and Loyola will be accepted as lead- 
ers in the sense historians use the word; men who 
succeeded in reducing to the human reality, in con- 
cretizing in the lives of their fellows the principles 
and ideals that so grippingly possessed their own; 
men who believed in their own character and com- 
municated this concrete belief to others.” 

Both believed in the education of their followers 
in the cause for which they should be ready to die 
or live. Lenin demanded action in the name of 
Communism; Loyola in the name of Christ. “Loyola 
sketched the strategy: education in the selflessness 
that distinguished the self-effacing Christ, training 
in rugged obedience that is the unique antidote for 
the deification of self that is the goal of the com- 
munistic state.” 

“Tactically, both leaders exacted in times of 
crisis or emergency a blind obedience in action; 
leninistic intelligence to be blinded by a pent-up 
hatred of the bourgeoisie; Jesuit intellect by the 
habitual love of the Crucified.” 

Even physically there was a certain resemblance. 
Both men were of the “patient” type. Their bodies 
were able servants of their purposes; both capable 
of lifelong, protracted effort with a minimum of 
rest and recreation. Each worked through long 
hidden years, Lenin from 1903 to 1917; Loyola from 
1522 to 1540. They were both averse to fanaticism. 
They were men who had supreme self-control and 
the courage of their convictions, diametrically op- 
posed as those convictions were. Both were from 
a stratum of society they respectively abdicated. 

But the resemblance stops there. The aim of the 
Saint was to liberate the human spirit, by enabling 
it, through self-conquest, to enjoy the liberty of 
Jesus Christ. In Loyola’s plan the knowledge of 
the truth was to set men free in an ideal which 
was ever realizable through the working of God’s 
Providence in His Kingdom. The Utopia of Lenin 
has already proved itself totally unrealizable as an 
instrument of liberty. It can only be achieved in 
terms of human slavery; and the agony of Lenin’s 
physical and mental end was symbol of the agony 
that must confront his system as it works to a 
logical conclusion. THE PILGRIM 
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AN OVERDUE REFORM 


UNTIL Congress reaches a conclusion on the Presi- 
dent’s program for the Federal judiciary, and on 
the bills and Amendments which the request has 
created, we shall hear nothing of the reform of the 
civil-service system. This delay (we hope it will 
prove nothing worse) is most regrettable. It fur- 
nishes the politicians with a heaven-sent excuse to 
put reform out of their minds for the rest of the 
session. For their constituents who still believe with 
President Roosevelt that civil-service reform is one 
of our most pressing and important national prob- 
lems, they now have a better answer than any 
excogitated by their predecessors for the last fifty 
years. 

That statement is not made ironically. Federal 
civil service is almost exactly fifty-four years old, 
and for the last fifty years the politicians in both 
parties have been promising, hand on heart, its 
extension and reform. The last four years have 
brought a particularly rich crop of promises on 
which no action has been taken. There have, of 
course, been gestures. When the President issues 
an order “covering under civil service” this or that 
group of employes, the order does not indicate re- 
form, but a new break-down in the system. It sim- 
ply means that a number of employes are taken 
over into the system without test by competitive 
examination of fitness for the work they are sup- 
posed to do. 

Our interest in civil-service reform flows from 
our interest in the betterment of labor conditions 
everywhere in this country. As the largest em- 
ployer of labor, the Government has it in its power 
to set the standards for other employers. It can 
show the advantage of providing the worker with 
a living wage, uniformly proper working conditions, 
tenure and a form of insurance which will make 
his old age secure. People who think that Govern- 
ment employes receive high pay for nominal work, 
have confounded the political appointee with the 
appointee under civil service. There are hundreds 
of well-paid postmasters who know little about 
postal affairs beyond the fact that out-of-town let- 
ters must bear a three-cent stamp. These men and 
women were not appointed after their fitness had 
been ascertained by open competitive examination, 
but on recommendation of the local political boss. 
They get the liberal salary, but the low-paid civil- 
service employes do the work. 

Viewing the case from the angle of economy, a 
decent civil-service system will give the country 
better workers at a lower cost, by enabling the 
Government to get rid of the wardheelers now on 
the Federal payroll, and to close the door to future 
applicants of that stripe. Civil service does not 
mean that the employe has a life-job, but it should 
mean tenure on good behavior and a chance for 
promotion. Until the Government cleans up the 
mess that is called the civil-service system, its ex- 
hortations to private employers will fall on deaf 
ears as they did in 1934 when the N. R. A. began 
its ill-fated career. 
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THE WHEELER-BONE 


WHAT of State legislation under the Wheeler- 
Bone Amendment? The Amendment enables Con- 
gress to beat down any decision of all the Justices, 
young or old, be they nine in number, or fifteen, or 
1,500. Will Congress also re-enact the substance of 
State legislation which it thinks necessary for its 
plans, even though the Supreme Court should hold 
that State legislation unconstitutional? Recalling 
the Court’s decision in the Oregon case, which saved 
our schools, and the Government’s drive for a na- 
tional youth-control program, an answer is needed. 
Can the Senators supply it? 


FASCISM, COMMUNSM 


TODAY we are suffering from a plague of 
“tags.” A “tag’”’ is a device which enables the 
user to avoid hard thinking. To use it is merely 
another of many variations on the old device 
of calling names. 

Hence when we are told that today the coun- 
try’s great enemy is Fascism, we shall do well 
to inquire what is meant by Fascism. At a re- 
cent hearing held by the legislature of New 
York, one advocate stigmatized opposition to 
the so-called Child Labor Amendment as Fas- 
cism, and all the leaders of this opposition as 
Fascists. It is somewhat difficult to understand 
this gentleman’s mentality. Under this prepos- 
terous Amendment, a political majority in Con- 
gress would be given a control of some 40,000,- 
000 young Americans that is all but plenary. 
If that is not regimentation of youth by the 
state, then words have lost their meaning. The 
contention that Congress will never use the 
authority granted by the Amendment is absurd. 
If history teaches any lessons at all, one is that 
men always demand power with the intention 
of using it. Another is that instead of using the 
power granted with moderation, they always 
seek to extend it. 

Those of us who are concerned with the 
preservation of good government in this coun- 
try repudiate all tags but one. We are Con- 
stitutionalists. We deny both Communism and 
Fascism. What we want is the Government 
established under the Constitution. That Gov- 
ernment served us well as long as we supported 
it. It has not failed us, but we have failed it. 
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‘BONE AMENDMENT 


THE issue is not what these Senators wish to ac- 
complish. Let it be conceded that their purposes 
are disinterested. The issue is what their Amend- 
ment will accomplish. Its relation to Supreme Court 
decisions on Federal legislation is clear, but its re- 
lation to decisions of the Court on State legislation 
is not clear. In government, as in life, it is unwise 
to give power without knowing how and to what 
extent this power can be used against you. Grants 
must be guarded by restrictions, plain, easily under- 
stood, and stern. To trust that they will never be 
abused is to invite despotism. 


\UNSM, AMERICANISM 


The story is told that after the Constitutional 
Convention, an anxious Philadelphian asked 
Franklin what form of government the dele- 
gates had given the country. “A free govern- 
ment,” Franklin is said to have answered, “if 
you can keep it.” The sage realized that to 
keep this Government would not be easy. The 
Constitution was drawn up and adopted by and 
for a people who were both political-minded 
and religious-minded. The struggles against 
tyranny which had continued throughout the 
Colonial period were still fresh in the minds of 
a Christian people. But as time went on, the 
people lost that keen interest in political gov- 
ernment which had distinguished them. Worse, 
their devotion to religion and to morality, which 
Washington thought necessary if this form of 
government was to be maintained in its integ- 
rity, began to grow faint. We are now feeling 
the results of that infidelity. 

It is not yet too late to get back to the Con- 
stitution, but it will soon be too late. Neither 
Fascism nor Communism can have a natural 
home in this country, yet one or the other may 
entrench itself unless we rouse ourselves from 
our lethargy, and go back to the Constitution. 
No man—as yet—dares openly attack that in- 
strument, but thousands are urging “innova- 
tions upon its principles,” a course which, in 
Washington’s opinion, will “undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown.” Unless that 
course is checked, we shall soon be forced to 
choose between Fascism and Communism. It 


will be a bitter choice. 








FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


WHEN the State of Oregon enacted legislation 
which, by compelling all parents to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools, strove to suppress all 
other schools, the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared that the right of a parent to choose 
a school for his child was a natural right protected 
by the guarantees of the Federal Constitution. 
While this right can never be questioned as long 
as the decree of the Court is respected, it is a right 
which Catholic parents can exercise only under a 
penalty. In all the States they must pay not only 
for the maintenance of the school which they 
choose for their children, but also for the main- 
tenance of schools which they cannot in conscience 
use. As long as this penalty remains, Catholics can- 
not be said to possess fully the religious liberty 
which is guaranteed by the Constitutions of all the 
States. 

From time to time, various means of freeing 
Catholic parents from the disabilities under which 
they labor, have been suggested. In Louisiana, a 
State law which furnished all school children with 
textbooks, irrespective of the school which they at- 
tended, was enacted some ten years ago, and was 
later upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Speaking for the Court, Chief Justice 
Hughes made his own the contention of the State 
that the beneficiary of this law was not the institu- 
tion, but the child and his parents. 

The principle here affirmed is exceedingly im- 
portant, although, as far as we are aware, it has 
not been incorporated in the school legislation of 
any other State. On the contrary, in most of the 
States pupils in the private schools are still ex- 
cluded from the benefits of school buses and school 
medical services paid for by public taxation. How- 
ever, children are still permitted to walk to Catho- 
lic and other private schools on streets built and 
maintained at the public expense, although the 
argument excluding them from the public buses 
would also justify forbidding them the use of all 
streets, except those leading to the public schools. 

The progress of a measure introduced in the 
General Assembly of Ohio last month by Senator 
Edward Waldvogel will be watched with interest. 
The purpose of the bill is to aid pupils “whose 
parents elect to fulfil the duty of preparing their 
children for citizenship in schools not supported 
by school funds,” to relieve citizens from the bur- 
den of increased school taxation, and “to enable 
parents to exercise their inalienable right of guid- 
ing the training of their children.” In pursuance of 
these ends, the bill creates a parent-child educa- 
tional fund of $3,500,000, from which parents or 
guardians are to receive ten cents per day for every 
child in an elementary school, and fifteen cents 
per day for the child in the high school. 

If enacted, one end of this bill will be achieved; 
it will save the citizens of Ohio money. While the 
figures are not at hand, it may be assumed that to 
educate a child in the public elementary school 
costs the State of Ohio a sum three or four times 
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larger than $18, and we never heard of a public 
high school in which the per capita cost was as 
low as $27 per year. Through the placing in Catho- 
lic schools of Catholic children now in the public 
schools, the State expenditures for education will 
be greatly reduced. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Louisi- 
ana case holding in substance that the beneficiary 
of such appropriations is not the school but the 
child and his parents, would appear to clear away 
any constitutional objections to the plan. Unfor- 
tunately, the proponents of the bill will hardly be 
able to keep the discussion on this high plane. Al- 
ready militant groups have arranged to besiege 
the legislature and to demand that Church and 
State be not united in Ohio. The claim that a bill 
which both reduces taxes and helps parents to ex- 
ercise freely a constitutional right will bring about 
an unhallowed union of Church and State is, of 
course, too absurd to be considered seriously. In 
no case is this dime a day paid to any school. 
Parents alone are the recipients, and they only 
after the State Director of Education has submit- 
ted a report to the State Auditor and the State 
Treasurer. 

We sincerely trust that the bill will be heard and 
discu._2d solely on its merits. Some form of relief 
is necessary to relieve parents who simply exercise 
an inalienable right in sending their child to a pri- 
vate school, from an unfair penalty. Through this 
bill Ohio has an opportunity to provide relief not 
only to these penalized parents but also to her 
harassed taxpayers. 


LIBERALS AND LIBERTY 


LIBERAL is a term that has been put to base uses. 
Originally it was applied to men who hated tyranny 
and were willing to fight for political institutions 
which tended to protect every man in the proper 
exercise of his God-given natural rights. But today 
a liberal seems to be one who has freed himself 
from his common sense. In the name of liberty, 
he fights for the destruction of natural rights. 

Washington was a liberal, using the term in its 
original sense. But if Lenin can also be styled a 
liberal, the term has changed its meaning. 

Some liberals are liberal only in spots. Others 
are not liberal at all, but narrow and tyrannical. 
Most American liberals are noted for their ap- 
proval of the militaristic set-ups in Mexico and in 
Russia, where no man has any right which the 
Government may not freely disregard. These lib- 
erals profess to love liberty, but it is a liberty 
which vests all rights in the Government and ad- 
mits none in the citizen. As Burke wrote of the 
eighteenth-century liberals in France: “Their lib- 
erty is not liberal. Their science is presumptuous 
ignorance. Their humanity is savage and brutal.” 

Liberty is a word that can be uttered as easily 
by a despot as by a patriot. What most of our 
liberals love is not liberty for all, but only for 
themselves and those who think with them. The 
man whose love is so restricted loves not liberty 
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but himself. He may qualify as a liberal, but not 
be numbered among the lovers of liberty. 


HIS LOVING KINDNESS 


THE Fourth Sunday in Lent is called “Laetare 
Sunday,” from the first word of the Introit which 
is taken from the sixty-sixth chapter of Isaias: 
“Rejoice (laetare) O Jerusalem, and come together 
all you who love her; rejoice with gladness you 
who have been in sorrow.” In keeping with the In- 
troit and the Lesson, the Gospel is full of happy and 
consoling thoughts. 

Saint John (vi, 1-15) tells us vividly, almost 
dramatically, how Our Lord performed a miracle 
to feed a hungry multitude. We can almost see that 
crowd of five thousand, not counting the women 
and the children, who had followed Him over the 
sea of Galilee. Night was coming on, and the people 
were hungry, for they had brought with them noth- 
ing to eat. As we know from the other Evangelists, 
the Apostles, probably with a view of avoiding 
work, suggested to Our Lord that the crowd be 
dismissed to go to the near-by villages for their 
supper. But Our Lord had another plan. He asks 
what food there is on hand, and when Andrew re- 
plies that a boy in the crowd has five bariey loaves 
and two fishes, He tells the Apostles to bid the 
crowd sit down on the grass. He is going to give 
these poor people a feast such as they had never 
before been offered. 

Watch Him as He gives thanks over this little 
store of food. Follow Him when with His own 
Divine Hand (as it would seem from Saint John’s 
account) He distributes the bread and the fish to 
the people, “as much as they would.” There is noth- 
ing small about His giving; there never is, for His 
love makes Him prodigal in everything. Perhaps 
He calls the little girls and boys to carry the food 
in baskets as He distributes it, for He loved to have 
children with Him, and there were hundreds there 
that day. Doubtless they would have given better 
service than the Apostles who were probably order- 
ing the people about, and behaving as if it were as 
much their miracle as their Master’s. They were 
an odd lot before the Holy Ghost came upon them. 

The people have eaten heartily. Even the hungri- 
est boy among them admits that he has enough, and 
the admission is itself a sort of ferial miracle. Now 
Our Lord tells the disciples to gather up what re- 
mained, and when they finish this work they count 
the baskets. There are twelve of them! 

Holy men love to see in this miracle a type of 
that great Sacrament in which Our Lord gives 
Himself to us to be the food and life of our souls. 
So it is, but may we who are not Saints cherish 
here the picture of a loving pitying Christ Who 
has compassion on all the children of men in their 
temporal needs? Centuries have passed since that 
day when in the green fields beyond the waters of 
Galilee, He worked a miracle to feed hungry men 
and women. In our necessities we can still turn to 
Him with confidence, for His arm is not shortened, 
and His heart is full of mercy and loving kindness. 
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THE WorLD Stace. The ban on volunteers for the 
Spanish battle fields became effective. France ac- 
cepted 180 international observers for her frontiers; 
Portugal accepted British observers for hers. Rus- 
sia objected to patrolling with her fleet in the Bay 
of Biscay, asked for a post in the Mediterranean. 
Other nations objected to Russia in the Mediter- 
ranean. ... References by Premier Leon Blum and 
Ambassador William C. Bullitt of the United States 
led Paris to believe a new effort toward calling an 
economic conference for lowering trade barriers is 
being prepared in Washington. . . . Premier Blum 
admitted his Government was having serious finan- 
cial difficulties. . . . Great victories for the Congress 
Party in India in the recent election appeared to 
present a formidable obstacle to the British plan for 
a Federal Government in India. The Congress Party 
demands complete independence. . . . The Japanese 
War Minister told the House of Peers in Tokyo 
that the expansion of the Soviet forces in the Far 
East must be met. . . . Great Britain’s cable bill 
for the abdication of Edward VIII was $15,000. 
England was building luxurious barracks in a des- 
perate effort to attract recruits to her new army. 
Colored uniforms have been granted. . . . President 
Eamon de Valera told the Dail Eireann that the 
Irish Free State will take no part in the coronation 
ceremonies in London while Ireland is partitioned 
and while the coronation oath discriminates against 
the religion of a majority of the Irish people... . 
President de Valera pushed through the Dail the 
bill forbidding volunteers to go to Spain to fight 
for either Spanish army. 


Court BATTLE RaGes. As opposition to his pro- 
gram grew in intensity, President Roosevelt and 
his supporters gathered all the forces at their com- 
mand to push the Supreme Court proposal through. 
It was calculated that not more than twenty-five 
Senators and one hundred members of the House 
were fundamentally favorable to the Presidential 
program, and that the remaining votes necessary 
would have to be obtained by some form of per- 
suasion. Checkers estimated that at least forty Sen- 
ators could be counted on to oppose the Supreme 
Court plan, a sufficient number to block passage by 
filibustering tactics. The strategy of the House lead- 
ers was to force Senate action first, which appeared 
successful, for the Senate Judiciary Committee an- 
nounced it would open hearings on the Supreme 
Court proposal on March 9... . President Roose- 
velt appealed to the New York State Assembly to 
add his home State to the list which has ratified 
the Child Labor Amendment. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Assembly held hearings in Albany 
when proponents and adversaries of the amend- 
ment argued before the Committee. The Right Rev. 


Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, speaking 
for all the Catholic Bishops of New York State, 
appeared and pointed out the dangerous potential- 
ities hidden in the Amendment. Bishop Gibbons de- 
clared that every Catholic Bishop in New York 
State regarded the broad powers granted to Con- 
gress by the Amendment contained possibilities of 
grave injury to interests that Catholics are bound 
to protect. . . . Secretaries Swanson and Roper de- 
clared it may be necessary for the Government to 
open the $25,000,000 armor-plate factory built dur- 
ing the World War at South Charlestown, W. Va., 
to make steel for the Government, as steel pro- 
ducers are refusing to introduce bids for Federal 
orders because of the Walsh-Healey Act. ...A 
billion-dollar, four-year, low-rent housing and slum 
clearance plan was introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Wagner of New York and into the House 
by Representative Steagall of Alabama. . . . Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend was convicted of contempt of 
the House of Representatives in a Washington 
court, for failing to answer a summons of the 
House. . . . President Roosevelt recommended to 
Congress the creation of a provisional Columbia 
River Authority to dispose of Bonneville power. . . . 
The bill to extend for three years the President's 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade treaties was 
debated in the Senate. Senator Borah maintained 
agriculture was losing under the Administration 
reciprocity policy. He also declared that any treaties 
made under this bill should require Senate ratifica- 
tion. . . . 1,000 general chairmen of sixteen railway 
unions decided at Chicago to ask a general increase 
of twenty cents an hour for all employes, together 
with guarantees for full time employment. . . . The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee agreed upon a 
neutrality resolution vesting wide discretionary 
powers in the President. It runs counter to the 
mandatory Pittman resolution in the Senate... . 
The Sumners-McCarran bill, allowing voluntary re- 
tirement for Supreme Court justices at the age of 
seventy with full pay, which already passed the 
House, was reported to the Senate by the Judiciary 
Committee. ... Labor’s Non-Partisan League called 
for a vast mass convention in Washington to help 
the President’s Supreme Court program. . . . James 
P. Buchanan, Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, died of a heart ailment. Aged 
sixty-nine, he was serving his thirteenth consecu- 
tive term. . . . Following its program of obtaining 
agreements with the Big Three, General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler, the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America secured the consent of Chrysler to 
a conference. . . . Senator Borah proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment to re-define the “due proc- 
ess” clause, and to invest the States with complete 
power over social and economic problems within 
their borders. 
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SPAIN IN FLAMES. Fierce fighting for possession 
of Oviedo continued, with the Nationalist garrison 
bottled up for three months, still holding on. The 
attack on the city was led by Asturian miners, who 
light dynamite fuses and throw them at the foe. .. . 
The Nationalist drive to encircle Madrid completely 
went on with full power. Sanguinary battles crim- 
soned the Jamara River front, southeast of Madrid. 
The Nationalists continued dropping shells on the 
Valencia highway. To the west and northwest of 
Madrid, especially in the University City section, 
the two opposing armies clashed in bitter struggle. 
Heavy reinforcements from Franco’s southern ar- 
my were dispatched to the Madrid sector. . . . Gen- 
eral Queipo de Llano charged France with sending 
Algerian blacks to aid the Leftists. . . . Before the 
Nationalists entered Motril, the retreating Leftists 
burned the remaining churches and executed two 
hundred persons, including four priests burned alive 
after being soaked in gasoline. .. . A list of persons 
murdered by Leftists in Malaga was being compiled. 
... In an effort to br2ak through to the sea in the 
northeast, General Franco launched a new major 
offensive. The Nationalists thus were conducting 
taree campaigns. The push along the southern coast 
to Almeira, Alicante and Valencia; the encircle- 
ment of Madrid; the drive through the Aragon wall 
to the sea. . . . Government troops in Catalonia 
were reported to be wavering between Franco and 
their former allegiance, the reason being the an- 
archy rife throughout Catalonia. Informed observ- 
ers report that two thousand anarchist pistoleros 
are the real governors of Catalonia; that President 
Luis Campanys, living in the Archbishop’s palace, 
is a figure-head; that President Manuel Azania is 
forced by the anarchists to give up a great part 
of his salary. The chaos and cruelty have induced 
large portions of the population of Barcelona and 
surrounding territory to turn to the Nationalists. 
. . . The International battalions fighting with the 
Leftists were estimated to contain from twenty to 
forty thousand French, Russians, and other na- 
tionalities, and to exceed in number the total 
strength of Italians, Germans and Moors in Spain. 


NazI BIRTHDAY. The National Socialist Party cel- 
ebrated its seventeenth birthday. It was born at a 
public mass meeting under the swastika in the 
Munich Hofbrau Haus festival hall on February 
24, 1920. . . . The Government announced another 
public loan of 500,000,000 marks for the purpose 
of continuing the tasks assumed by the Reich... . 
The election laws allowing almost anybody to vote 
and the methods already announced by the German 
Christians have convinced Protestant leaders that 
the forthcoming elections in the Protestant Church 
will be a product of the Nazi electioneering ma- 
chine. . . . Three large German Protestant Church 
bodies threaten to boycott the election in April, 
unless the Nazis accede to conditions ensuring a fair 
election. . . . Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the 
Interior, and Hanns Kerrl, Minister for Church 
Affairs, issued joint decrees forbidding publication 
of names of those who leave the Church. The de- 
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cree is intended to conceal the large number of 
Nazi leaders who are breaking off relations with 
organized Christianity. .. . Chancelor Hitler warned 
German automobile manufacturers they must make 
themselves independent of foreign imports. 


HAND GRENADES. During a celebration in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, in honor of the birth of a new 
heir to the Italian throne, Marshal Graziani, Vice- 
roy, was distributing gifts to the poor. As he ap- 
proached a group of Ethiopians, some of them 
hurled hand grenades at his party. He was wound- 
ed. The Abuna Kyrillos, head of the Coptic Chris- 
tian Church, and others were still more seriously 
injured. An army of 3,000 Ethiopians had planned 
to attack Addis Ababa during the confusion fol- 
lowing the expected assassination of the Viceroy. 
Italian troops annihilated this force. Firing squads 
commenced working on all Ethiopians in the city 
found with arms. . . . Italian public opinion was 
aroused by the invitation extended to Haile Selassie 
to attend the coronation of King George in London. 


AUSTRIAN RIoT. Riots and noisy demonstrations 
by Austrian Nazis marked the arrival of Baron 
Constantin von Neurath, German Foreign Minister 
in Vienna. Two deaths resulted, with hundreds of 
injuries. The Nazis, mostly young boys and hys- 
terical girls, surrounded Neurath’s automobile, 
roared “Heil Hitler” in his ear. . . . When he left 
after a two-day visit, he saw a different sight. A 
battalion of the new militia had been assembled. 
The Patriotic Front had mobilized and there were 
no Nazis to be seen. The Patriotic Front, 80,000 
strong, staged their demonstration, singing patri- 
otic songs, cheering for a free Austria and crying 
“Hoch Schuschnigg”’ instead of “Heil Hitler.”. . . 
Nazis in Austria have been entertaining high hopes 
that their arch foe, Chancelor Schuschnigg, would 
soon be out of their way. He was reported to be 
considering marriage with a divorced woman, which 
in Catholic Austria would have forced his resigna- 
tion. According to informed sources, Schuschnigg 
determined to give up his projected marriage in 
favor of his duty to Austria and to his Church. 


NEw POLISH ParRTy. Loud speakers, posters, leaf- 
lets invited all Poland to join the new Government 
party announced by Colonel Adam Koc, commander 
of the Pilsudski Legionnaires. Colonel Koc an- 
nounced that Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz, Polish 
dictator, sanctioned the new organization. The 
party’s program was delineated. . . . The 1935 Con- 
stitution, limiting Parliament’s powers and extend- 
ing that of the President, to be upheld. . . . The 
army and its leaders to unite the nation. . . . The 
Catholic Church to receive a privileged position, 
but with full religious toleration for all other 
churches. . . . Governmental regulation in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. . . . Communism to be 
resolutely fought. . . . Land distribution for peas- 
ants. . . . Respect for all minorities. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 











SCARLETT O'HARA 


EDITOR: May I voice my disagreement with the 
stand taken by Father O’Flaherty (January 23) 
against the book, Gone with the Wind? To be sure, 
the book is not one that should be given indiscrim- 
inately to children. The same, however, might be 
said of many approved works on Church history, 
of some of the plays of Shakespeare and even of 
certain portions of the Old Testament. 

I agree with Father O’Flaherty that Scarlett, 
the central figure of the story, is a disappointing 
character. But may not much of her moral regres- 
sion be attributed to the inevitable aftermath of 
war manifested in certain types? Granted that she 
is “sensual, avaricious, selfish, unscrupulous.” Be- 
cause of these very faults is she not made to pay 
the price; in the end does she not lose all? 

On the other hand the most beautiful character 
in the book is Ellen O’Hara, the mother of Scar- 
lett, an embodiment of the valiant woman of Scrip- 
ture, a woman whose Catholic life and ideals spread 
the good odor of sanctity about her and who dies 
a martyr to charity. After her, for eminence of 
character, stands Mammy, that black diamond in 
the rough, who imbibed her standards of fidelity 
and learned her rigid code of conduct from her long 
years with Catholic Ellen O’Hara. Gone with the 
Wind is true to life. It may be sordid in spots; so 
is life. It nevertheless conclusively proves that true 
religion is its own reward and in time of calamity 
man’s only solace. 

Ellicottville, N. Y. J. H. M. 


DICTATORSHIP 


EDITOR: If there is any doubt lurking in anyone’s 
mind about the presence of dictatorship in our 
country, please look up the words of Senator Dun- 
nigan spoken recently when the New York State 
Senate was voting on the Child Labor Amendment. 
He said: “We are for this Amendment because the 
President of the United States, the Governor of 
New York State and the Democratic Party want 
it.” Does John J. Dunnigan want it? Does John J. 
Dunnigan have the courage to want anything that 
is not dictated to him? Has he ever heard of free 
will? 

Not only is the Child Labor Amendment teem- 
ing with vicious possibilities, but the methods used 
in trying to get it ratified prove how far this nation 
has fallen from its original strength in its political 
leaders. Why do we sit idly by and allow our leaders 
to betray us in this manner? If we have such sub- 
servient men in our legislatures, how long will it 
be before a totalitarian state will be telling us how 
we must educate our children? The Child Labor 


Amendment is a step in the wrong direction and a 
step that George Washington would deplore were 


hé alive today. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. RAYMOND O’BRIEN 


EXPLOITERS 


EDITOR: Your manliness in printing the truth has 
the admiration of fallen-away Catholics. 

The late Canon Barry truthfully called advertis- 
ing “the modern lie.” Do sincere Catholics know 
that most of the so-called national advertisers are 
heartless exploiters of the Christian poor who have 
to toil for them and whom they subject to a detest- 
able industrial slavery? Do they further know that 
the same captains of industry refuse to employ 
men and women whom Almighty God has permit- 
ted to live for a fixed number of years? 

We need a white list of national and other adver- 
tisers who do not enslave human toilers or penalize 
humans who have dared to live. The boycott is one 
cure. The exploiters feel no blow except one aimed 
at their pocketbooks. 

New York. 


SETON LETTERS 


EDITOR: May I ask if your readers know of the 
existence of any letters of Mother Seton, either in 
the original or in transcripts other than those in 
the Emmitsburg, Baltimore Cathedral or Notre 
Dame archives? If any letters do exist, I should 
deeply appreciate copies of them, either photostat 
or written; but if written they should be exact as to 
spelling, punctuation, etc. I shall deeply appreciate 
any cooperation, no matter how slight it might 
seem to the one able to give it. 

Mother Seton’s cause continues to make progress 
in Rome; in fact there is every indication that the 
time will not be far distant when the Church will 
make its final decision regarding the heroicity of 
the virtues of this great American woman. 

Washington, D. C. REv. JOSEPH B. CODE. 


CURL IN PETALS 


EDITOR: That letter from Unwilling Slacker (Feb- 
ruary 13) was amazing. What an upside-down 
world he must find this! His Church should have 
been his firm; then he could be paid to attend ser- 
vices and to vacation in Rome! And if his firm was 
his Church, he would have no trouble offering his 
services gratis! 

One cannot map out one’s own course of Catho- 
lic action or else quit cold. That is too much like a 
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child who won't play unless she makes the rules! 
Unwilling Slacker refuses to kid himself, so he says. 
The chances are he is not kidding God either. 

It is possible to keep the Commandments and still 
remain a frosty-hearted Catholic. It is the little 
extra thing we discipline ourselves into doing that 
keeps the curl in the petals of our Faith. Just think 
how many hard-pressed pastors could be made glad 
by the Samaritan-like donation of the equivalent of 
a season’s subscription to the opera! What an ex- 
cellent opportunity for dyed-in-purse Catholic Ac- 
tion is in the grasp of Unwilling Slacker! For, alas, 
Catholic Action needs more than hot air for its up- 


keep! 
Flushing, N. Y. Mary B. MINOR 


EDITOR: I can’t resist offering my sympathy to 
Unwilling Slacker. Some folks seem to have an 
endless array of friends who are just yearning to 
take a chance on a set of china or to sit in at a 
bingo party or to exhibit their skill at bridge. 
Those folks will take out a hundred tickets at a 
time and bring back the cash with a smile, as if 
the endeavor were just fun. 

I never could do that. Requests to do it always 
embarrass me. The work must be done, I suppose, 
but I’m sure that I’m not the type of geezer to do 
it; and I’m equally sure that an attempt to raise 
money in that way among the few people that I 
know would have a bad effect. 

But what would Unwilling Slacker say to an 
undertaking that is free from the money taint? 
One that would give him a chance to set the outsider 
right with regard to the reasonableness of the Cath- 
olic position? That is Catholic Action of the vigor- 
ous sort which the Church will permit him to do 
gratis, with all the enthusiasm, fidelity and effi- 
ciency that he can bring to the job? 

Let Unwilling Slacker drop in at the rooms of 
the Catholic Club in the Waldorf-Astoria and see 
the Catholic Evidence Guild in a back-stage re- 
hearsal. If he packs the punch that his letter im- 
plies, here’s his chance to get into the ring. 

New York, N. Y. O’BRIEN ATKINSON 


EDITOR: My heart goes out to Unwilling Slacker 
in his distress at the prospect of Catholic Action 
reduced to the giving of benefit dances and the 
selling of bingo tickets. 

But tell him to be of good heart. Tell him to take 
himself to the poor. In other words, tell him to 
join the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul. 

It is very seldom that any conference has occa- 
sion to give a benefit, for the money received from 
the church poor-boxes and other gifts enables the 
work of helping those in distress to go on. Further, 
his association with members of the society will 
be an inspiration in itself, while the work—pri- 
marily spiritual—is real Catholic Action. 

Detroit, Mich. CHARLES L. PALMS, JR. 


EDITOR: Three cheers for Unwilling Slacker, 
whose letter gives an idea of what Catholic Action 
encounters when it attempts to carry out some of 
the principles its name implies! 
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It is a reminder of the remark made by a young 
woman who in speaking of an acquaintance said: 
“She is a saint; she takes charge of every one of 
the parish card parties.” 

And in this connection it might be remarked that 
patrons of the street cars might well get the im- 
pression from the parish announcements displayed 
in them that Monster Whists are a popular and 
prevalent form of Catholic Action. 

San Francisco, Calif. THOMAS S. KEANE 


NO REACTIONARIES 


EDITOR: Cardinal Goma y Tomas, Archbishop of 
Toledo and Primate of Spain, has written: “The 
Church will work with all its force that the defeat 
of Marxism may not become the suppression of the 
proletariat.” A commentator in Lettres de Rome 
adds: “It is evident that no religion, no philosophy 
can work more powerfully for the emancipation 
of the proletariat than that Christian religion 
which has for its motto, ‘Whatsoever you do to the 
least of my little ones, you do unto Me.’” I add to 
this remark: The bulk of our underprivileged and 
proletariat do not want hand-outs or doles. They 
want a chance to lead decent human lives. 

In our present crisis let Catholics recall this fact. 
Otherwise we may arouse the hostility of the toil- 
ing masses, whose early home was that of the In- 
carnate Word. Let us above all else divorce the 
Church in America from reaction. If Christian 
charity fails to move us to such a policy, let self- 
preservation arouse us to action. 

Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON 


SPANISH FUND 


EDITOR: Your review contains an article (Feb- 

ruary 20) describing the aid given the Spanish 

Leftists by Americans. Your writer concludes: 
Yet they (the Leftists) alone are being aided by 

Americans. Shall we do nothing for the real, for the 

good, for the Catholic Spaniards who appealingly 

stretch out their hands to us? 

It might be interesting to know that four weeks 
ago Bishop Molloy of Brooklyn started through 
your neighboring paper, The Brooklyn Tablet, a 
campaign to assist the persecuted Catholics of 
Spain. In less than four weeks we have collected 
over $24,000. 

While the fund may be considered small, give it 
a chance and watch it grow. The thing to remem- 
ber is that American Catholics right now are as- 
sisting their stricken Spanish brethren, and once 
this information gets around more will contribute 
to it. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. PATRICK F. SCANLAN 
(More credit and greater success to The Brooklyn 
Tablet! Within a week or two, it is expected that 
a national organization will announce its plans for 
the collection of funds for medical aid and relief 
work in Spain. Editor.) 
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FRIENDS AND VISITORS 
AT KATHARINE TYNAN’S 


MARGARET LEAMY 








THERE is a subtle glamor to most of Katharine 
Tynan’s poetry. There was a subtle glamor about 
Katharine Tynan herself. Those who knew her only 
through a photograph found it difficult to believe 
that. But those who had met her personally, and 
especially her close friends, were aware of it and 
were warmed by it. 

I had heard of her, and read and loved her young 
poems before I met her. She was a friend of my 
fiancé Edmund Leamy. When he came to visit my 
father and myself at Kilmurray Grove, near the 
Glen of the Downs, County Wicklow, Ireland, he 
would talk about her poetry, and about her wit 
and her brilliant mind. 

Often he would describe the delightful gather- 
ings at her home in Clondalkin, near Dublin, where 
she lived with her father, the genial, blue-eyed 
“Andy” Tynan, who liked to dance a jig or a reel, 
and who bemoaned the passing of knee-breeches 
because he was very proud of his legs and his feet. 

These gatherings usually took place on a Sun- 
day afternoon. At them were to be found repre- 
sentatives of all the Arts, with those of Literature, 
naturally, predominating, a scattering of Members 
of Parliament, some of the Clergy—she was a 
great friend of Father Matthew Russell, S.J., who, 
she always claimed, helped her more than any one 
else in the world when she was a tyro writer— 
and doctors and lawyers. 

Of course I was eager to meet her—who wasn’t? 
I said so once to Mr. Leamy. 

He laughed and his eyes sparkled with pleased 
excitement. “We'll go there next Sunday,” he said. 

But I was young then, and shy then, (this was 
in 1888) and I shrank from the thought of meet- 
ing her in the midst of so many of the great. 

“Well,” said Mr. Leamy, chuckling, “if the moun- 
tain won’t go to Mohammed, Mohammed must go 
to the mountain. Ill bring K. T. here.” 

“But—” I expostulated. 

“Why not? K. T.’s (all her intimates called her 
K. T.) not a bit—” and he used the vernacular 
for the present-day slangy phrase “high-hat.” 

A day was arranged. My father and I looked 
forward to it eagerly. Finally it came. In all of 


his talk about Katharine Tynan, Mr. Leamy over- 
looked telling us about her appearance. None of 
us thought to ask. For myself I pictured her as a 
slender, tall girl of the spirituelle type—the epitome 
of her poetry. 

My awakening was somewhat rude. The brough- 
am containing Mr. Leamy and Katharine Tynan 
came crackling down the winding gravel driveway. 
It rumbled over the rustic bridge that spanned a 
singing stream. It came to a flourishing stop at 
the front door where my father and I were wait- 
ing. Mr. Leamy helped K. T. out. I hope my face 
did not show my true feelings. 

She was not tall. She was heavy, almost awkward 
in appearance. Her clothes, though expensive (I 
learned later she always bought them in smart 
shops) looked as though they had been thrown 
on her with a pitchfork. A large Gainsborough 
hat perched precariously over one ear, revealing 
rather thinnish, light brown hair. She was far dif- 
ferent from my romantic idea of my ideal poetess. 

But the moment she smiled, the moment she 
spoke, the glamor that was Katharine Tynan re- 
vealed itself and she was almost beautiful. Her 
contralto voice was clear and musical. Her eyes 
twinkled merrily. But, to me always, her loveliest 
feature was her mouth. Not loveliest from the point 
of view of a painter, for it was rather large, but 
loveliest because it was expressive and because 
courage and wisdom and humor and tenderness 
were gathered there. 

It was an enjoyable and memorable afternoon 
for it marked the beginning of a life-long friend- 
ship which ended only with her death six years 
ago. It was memorable, also, because although 
Katharine Tynan had written but little poetry, 
meeting and knowing her it was impossible not to 
recognize her genius. 

A short while after that I visited with Mr. Leamy 
Katharine Tynan’s home “Whitehall” in Clondal- 
kin. A lovely old-fashioned cottage it was, with 
eaves overhung by a tangle of crimson and white 
rambler-roses. It faced on a wide, well-kept lawn 
in the center of which was an immense peony bush 
nearly as large as a tree. 
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I was enchanted. K. T. was her usual lovely self, 
her father most gracious, the stories I had been 
told about Katharine’s “gatherings” had not been 
exaggerated. Most of those interested in the Irish 
Renaissance—then at its height, were present. 
They kept popping in and out to the great joy of 
“Andy” Tynan who heartily welcomed them all. 

He loved these Sunday gatherings possibly more 
than any one. A wit himself, he revelled in the 
wit of others. K. T. idolized him. She had left 
school early owing to bad eye-sight, which was to 
cause her much trouble and discomfort through- 
out her life. He helped her in the continuation of 
her studies, and encouraged her always. In one 
of her books she referred to him as “a big, benefi- 
cent fairy-godfather of my very young days.” Her 
beautiful memories of him are expressed in a num- 
ber of her poems. 

Many of the guests of the Sunday “gatherings”’ 
stayed on for supper. Often eighteen or even twenty 
extra places were laid for this informal meal. The 
conversation over the table was, if possible, even 
more brilliant than that of the afternoon: Art and 
literature and music, and, occasionally, politics. 
Sometimes the talk would turn to Irish folk-lore 
and fairy tales. And there would be stories of the 
banshee, and of the leprachauns, and the will-o’- 
the-wisp, and the little folk whose dancing feet 
leave a ring on the grass in the early morning dew. 
Some of these stories were born in the teller’s mind 
as he spoke. Some of them, later, found their way 
into print to gladden a wider world. 

William Butler Yeats was usually present at 
K. T.’s Sunday afternoons, enjoying himself huge- 
ly. He never cared what he ate or drank, or for 
that matter, what he did as long as he was with 
someone with whom he could talk poetry. A young 
and enthusiastic Yeats, he was a marked contrast 
to the well-dressed, well-groomed Yeats of today. 
Then, he wore unconventional clothes, a big flowing 
tie, his dark hair long. When a lock occasionally 
tumbled down over his forehead he would push it 
into place with the back of his slender, long-fin- 
gered hand almost languidly, quite differently from 
the way he would come striding across K. T.’s lawn, 
his shirt open at the throat, his hair and tie flying. 

Dr. George Sigerson with his fine picturesque 
head was another frequent visitor of K. T.’s. He 
was a poet, a scholar, a historian, an eminent phy- 
sician; but above all he was the most generous and 
kindly of men. His daughter Dora, a beautiful girl, 
also wrote exquisite poetry. In addition, she was 
Katharine Tynan’s closest and inseparable friend. 

Rosa Mulholland (afterwards Lady Gilbert), 
James Stephens, George Russell, better known as 
A. E., Lionel Johnson and a host of other celebri- 
ties and entertaining people were numbered among 
Katharine Tynan’s friends. 

Fond as she was of entertaining, Katharine 
Tynan also liked to be entertained. She and many 
of our mutual poetic and political friends visited 
me at Kilmurray Grove. 

The summer after my marriage my husband and 
I returned there for a visit with my father. We 
invited K. T. and about thirty others for a picnic. 
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It had been a terribly hot week. In preparation 
for the picnic I spent days preparing fruit-punch 
and lemonade, filling every pitcher in the house in- 
cluding some old-fashioned hot-water cans, so as to 
have enough. 

We all had a grand time. But the next day every- 
one was sick in bed. The water cans, it appeared, 
had been lined with white lead. This had dissolved 
in the punch. Everyone was poisoned, fortunately 
only slightly. Katharine Tynan often laughed over 
the incident which every-one took good-naturedly. 

A couple of years after my own marriage she 
married Harry Hinkson, classical scholar and writer 
of boys’ stories. They had three children, one girl 
and two boys. The daughter Pamela has written 
and continues to write a good deal of prose. 

Katharine Tynan was a faithful correspondent. 
When we were separated her letters were numer- 
ous and copious; but her writing was almost in- 
decipherable. This was due to her terribly poor 
sight. So bad it was that all her typing had to be 
done by one man in the south of England. He was 
the only typist who could understand her hiero- 
glyphics. 

As the years went on her eyes became worse. 
In one of her letters to me she wrote: “I cannot 
even see to read what I have written.” It was a 
great trial to her but she bore it patiently as she 
did all her trials. Instead of complaining, she wrote 
the touching little poem, The Purblind Praises the 
Lord. 

Her poems about children are particularly ten- 
der. She wrote some for her own and some for all 
children. For she loved children. 

One poem by her stirred up all kinds of criticism, 
a beautiful piece entitled Any Mother. Some praised 
it; some thought it unorthodox. Of it one ecclesias- 
tical friend of mine said recently: “People who do 
not understand the hyperbole of this poem without 
reducing it to an algebraic expression of theology 
have no conception of the mystic spirituality and 
beauty of a soul like St. Teresa’s of Avila—the 
Saint who said she would love God even were she 
in Hell. These people are very far from understand- 
ing the depths of a mother’s love.” 

Any Mother is in Katharine Tynan’s last volume 
of Collected Poems which was published shortly 
before her death. The preface of this book was 
written by A. E., one of her oldest and dearest 
friends. It contains this passage: (I have changed 
the verbs to the past tense.) 


Katharine Tynan was the earliest singer in that 
awaking of our imagination which is spoken of as 
the Irish Renaissance. I think she had as much nat- 
ural sunlight in her as the movement ever attained. 

Katharine Tynan had her own spirituality, but 
she kept closer to the normal than any poet of her 
day except Padraic Colum. Katharine Tynan said of 
herself she “was born under a kind star.” It is true. 
She was happy in religion, friendship, children, in- 
stantly kindling at any beauty in gardens, flowers, 
in skies and clouds. She had, too, that spiritual 
bravery which makes beauty out of death or sorrow. 


Her own courage in bereavement or sorrow she 
could communicate to others in their need. I know 
of no one of whom it can more truly be said that 
she “lived” every line of her poetry. 
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BOOKS 


THEY LAUGH 
AMID HARDSHIPS 


AL BacuHpapi: TaLes Totp By THE TicRIs. By Edward 

Madaras, 8.J. Jesuit Mission Press. $2.50 
BAGHDADIS are a group of Jesuits who went to Bagh- 
dad five years ago to start a school that would give the 
boys of the town and surroundings a Christian educa- 
tion. To keep in touch with friends at home, and to keep 
their enterprise in the limelight they published a jour- 
nal. Al Baghdadi consists of the first seventeen issues 
of that journal, up to September 1936. 

If anyone is still under the impression that piety is 
connected with melancholy, he should read this book. 
The account of the work accomplished in this little com- 
munity puts us all to shame, but they show no symptoms 
of being in anyway melancholy, in fact, they are, if 
anything, too funny. They make light of the most serious 
problems and even of each other. The accounts of the 
native customs are also given from the comic point of 
view; they wrote more serious articles for Jesuit Mis- 
sions. Father Madaras is an excellent cartoonist. There 
are illustrations for every incident. Both Fathers and 
the natives are made thoroughly comic but never satiri- 
cal; the Baghdadis have the Christian virtue of loving 
their neighbor, in fact they seem to love everyone they 
meet. 

Although Al Baghdadi has a hilarious surface, its pur- 
pose is a serious one and they do not forget it. They 
are a kind of advertisement for “Baghdad College” and 
they take their mission very seriously. There is beg- 
ging, but painless begging, disguised as a joke or put so 
charmingly that it becomes a pleasure to give the re- 
quired sum. There is neither preaching nor ranting, and 
requests are always accompanied by abject apologies. 
The picture they give of their life is very g; our 
mishaps seem fortunate next to their troubles and an 
ordinary schedule of work becomes a life of idleness. 
They describe the climate but always repeat that they 
do not really suffer. The story of the growth of the school 
is the main theme and it is a story of perseverence and 
courage. 

It is hard to criticize this book. Its nature implies the 
faults of any collection of letters or works not original- 
ly intended for publication in book form. There are a few 
repetitions and where there is so little continuity, it is 
exhausting to follow. Then, too, it is hard to laugh for 
four-hundred pages. But the book has the virtues of in- 
formal writing, vitality, freshness and individuality. It 
should be read in small quantities and in the right mood. 

Daisy PICKMAN 


IRISH SAUCED 
WITH ENCLISH 


THRONGING Feet. By Roibedrd O Farachdin. Sheed 

and Ward. $1.25 
THERE are some Irish poets who give the English lan- 
guage an Irish flavor. This seasoning is often delightful, 
for all their perversities, in the case of such poets as 
F. R. Higgins, Oliver Gogarty, et. al. But these are 
English-speaking, English-thinking poets, whose Irishry 
is the sauce, not the substance of the verse. Roibéard O 
Farachain is a poet who, to a degree, tries to turn the 
English language into the Irish language. The modal 
quality of the thought is always Irish; English is merely 
the strange, and sometimes uncomfortable, dress into 


which it is put. With such work one cannot but feel that 
the verse were better written in Irish, and that the 
reader not familiar with that language be indulged with 
translations. Take the instance of his beautiful poem: 
Be Light Around You: 


Be light around you. 

Be there dawning light, 

be glow of stars and pour of noon, 
be glimmer-eve. 


And be your heart 

and be your quiet heart light-sanctified, 
be tapers there, 

be peace. 


Be light within you, 

be celestially 

all grace of light and light of Grace, 
be Faith unflawed. 


Be love of light, 

love make you as a moth a-wing round light 
death show the light 

of God. 

It will be seen that in the above lines, noticeably in 
the last stanza (if only because of the wretchedness of 
its punctuation), the poet has created in the Irish mode 
something which the English mode will not take. But it 
is not good practice to do violence to one’s medium in 
art. If it is not a suitable medium for what one wants 
to say, then let the poet use a medium which is. The 
“starkness and meagreness of phraseology” which Daniel 
Corkery admires in his introduction to this volume are 
all very good, but why should our language be con- 
strained to avoid “the rich-wrought, deep-toned har- 
monies” of Francis Thompson which Mr. Corkery con- 
siders lacking in “intensity”? There is an intensity in the 
full organ of the language just as much as there is in 
the simple pipe imitative of another tongue. 

The author, who calls himself in the body of the book, 
Roibeard O Farachain, is announced on the dust-jacket 
by Messrs. Sheed and Ward as Robert Farren. Oh, let 
it be one way or the other! Or shall we be led to expect 
future dust-jackets advertising books by James Mari- 
tain, illustrated by John Charlot, and foreworded by 
Christbearer Dawson? LEONARD FEENEY 


FROM POLITICAL TO 
SOCIAL LEADERSHIP 


THe Papacy AND Wori”p Arrairs: AS REFLECTED IN 

THE SECULARIZATION OF Po.iTics. By Carl Conrad 

Eckhardt. University of Chicago Press. $4 
ASSUMPTION by the State of full competency to de- 
termine the morality of its own action in domestic and 
foreign affairs, begun in the early 14th century and com- 
pleted in the Treaty of Westphalia, is one of the fea- 
tures that mark the transition from medieval to modern 
times. 

When, in 1648, the signatories to the Treaty of West- 
phalia, Catholic and Protestant, bound themselves to ig- 
nore the protests of the Papacy against the infring- 
ments of ecclesiastical rights embodied in the treaty, 
and against the infraction of what for centuries had 
been part of the international law of Europe, the power 
of the Papacy in international affairs, long on the de- 
cline, was drastically ended, and “the secularization of 
politics” was completed. The Papacy, which, during the 
Middle Ages, had sat in judgment on king and emperors 
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as the universal arbiter in international disputes, was 
reduced to an attitude of ineffective protest. In the face 
of continued exclusion and spoliation this attitude was 
maintained until 1929, when by the provisions of the 
Lateran Treaty, the Papacy bound itself to remain ex- 
traneous to all international disputes, save when the 
contending parties would seek its peaceful mediation. 

Professor Eckhardt’s treatise, outstanding for its ob- 
jectivity and fairness, after extensively treating the po- 
litical realignments consequent on the close of the Thirty 
Year’s War, briefly touches upon further developments 
of the issue in more modern times. In the two last 
chapters of the treatise, after essaying a balance of loss 
and gain for the Papacy through the secularization of 
politics, Professor Eckhardt concludes that the net result 
has been a great gain in moral prestige for the Papacy. 
Excluded from participation in international politics, 
the energies of the Papacy have been properly diverted 
into religious and social leadership. The social Encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII and of Pius XI are appreciatively sum- 
marized, and the efforts of the Papacy to insure world 
peace come in for the highest degree of praise. 

In conclusion, Professor Eckhardt points out the dan- 
gers, religious, social, cultural, that lie within the pres- 
ent policies of the Totalitarian States, and correctly sees 
in them the stage setting for a new and perhaps long 
struggle between Church and State. Despite his appre- 
ciation of the dangers confronting Western Civilization, 
Professor Eckhardt apparently does not see that such 
are but the logical outcome of “the secularization of 
polities,” and that the latter has not been altogether 
the unmixed blessing he seems to suggest. 

Readers will undoubtedly quarrel with Professor Eck- 
hardt’s assertions that the medieval political frame- 
work was essentially that of a totalitarian state; that 
the medieval state was subordinated to the Papacy; that 
Canon Law and the decisions of the Popes were the 
only authority in medieval international relations. These 
assertions occur in the first chapter of the treatise, which 
serves as an introduction to the whole. Pau. R. Power 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Tre Vatican CounciL. Vots. 1 AND 0. By Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler. Longmans, Green and Co. $5 
THE re-issuance of these splendid volumes by Messrs. 
Longmans as pioneers of their Second Spring Series of 
publications in a format attractive and solid, withal 
quite reasonably priced, will be welcomed by all lovers 
of good books. The Vatican Council of the Abbot Butler 
was favorably received on its first appearance in 1930. 
While not exactly supplanting other works on the sub- 
ject, it is for English readers, besides the latest, the most 
important and certainly the most interesting account 
of our last ecumenical council. The question of papal 
infallibility was in itself, and more so by reason of the 
storms it evoked among Protestants, the chief work of 
the Council, yet, even at that, circumstances converging 
upon the strongly felt English bi-partisanship on mat- 
ters of procedure and timeliness, have worked to give 
it a somewhat unbalanced preponderance. The backbone 
of the history is the letters that Bishop Ullathorne sent 
weekly from Rome to friends in England. It was while 
preparing his life of the Bishop of Birmingham that Dom 
Cuthbert got the idea of the work. The author has, how- 
ever, added the fruit of much painstaking labor and un- 
doubted scholarship to give a fairly comprehensive, if 
not quite balanced account. It is well to remember that 
the Bishop of Birmingham was an avowed partisan of 
the English opponents of what the author calls the New 
Ultramontanism. Despite the lessening tension of the 
intervening years one feels that the sympathies of the 
writer are with the former, at least their side does not 
suffer in the presentation. There must have been rumors, 
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, SCIENCE, AND 
Divinity. Abram Barnett Langdale. Columbia Uni 
versity Press. $3. 


PHINEAS FLETCHER. MAN oF LETTERS 


the Brittain’s Ida, Apollyonists and others. Mr. Lang- 
dale has investigated all the little matters that do not 
really matter, has drowned the book in learned foot- 
notes, has ferreted out genealogies and traced to their 


lairs literary borrowings and infi 


interests in anatomy and physiology. If a person is de 
sirous of learning all about how a typical Protestant 
minor poet wrote his poems, an amalgam of half-under- 
stood Scripture texts and bits of classic lore from that 
ancient world whence we all inherit, here he will find it. 

But if one wishes to get a deeper glimpse either of 
the meaning of classical antiquity or of the Catholic 
Church which conserved for us what was valuable in 
that ancient Greco-Roman world, he will not find it in 
this book. When Mr. Langdale touched on these matters 
he either nodded or he showed manifest and crass ignor- 
ance. Then too there runs all through the book the state- 
ment that Chancellor Francis Bacon had something to 
do with the rise of modern science. In fact our author 
in one fatal sentence in the last paragraph of the book 
links Sir Francis Bacon, Galileo Galilei, William Harvey 
as “soldiers of science.” The fact is that when Harvey 
went to Bacon with the great discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood, Bacon rejected it. As Harvey adds: 
“He had an eye like a viper.” Galileo, too, was con- 
temptuously set aside by Bacon. So too was Gilbert. 
Bacon despised hypotheses, the fruitful mothers of in- 
vention. Another oddity in the book is that of speaking 
of Fletcher as a “priest” although it was the very mean- 
ing of Fletcher’s life to hate the Mass and to hate priests. 


saan Tor. By Maxwell Anderson. Anderson House. 
ANYONE who has followed the conflicting reports of 
the Broadway production of High Tor will read this 
poetical play with special interest. One critic has writ- 
ten, in a Catholic magazine, that “ .. . the defects of 
the play were merely tiny passing clouds against an 
otherwise perfect sky,” and in another Catholic maga- 
zine a critic has praised it as the play of Maxwell An- 
derson and has said: “It is materialistic . . . but the 
spirit which leads him . . . is not one which rests con- 
tent in the kingdom of this world.” Nothing in these 
reviews or in other reviews contains any suggestion that 
the play is unsuitable for general patronage and this 
judgment is confirmed by reading the play. However, 
The Catholic Theater Movement has published notice 
that this play is “wholly objectionable.” 

The plot and style of the play have been adequately 
described within the past month by many reviewers. 
The significant questions which the reception of the play 
raises have not, nevertheless, received wide considera. 
tion. Are the few vulgar and profane bits in the play 
necessary for dramatic unity or for character portrayal? 
Since they are there, do they seriously interfere with 
the moral influence of the play? And, most fundamenta! 
of all, what are the criteria for deciding that this play. 
or any play, is unobjectionable or wholly objectionable” 
One assumes that if the answer to this last question 
were widely known or generally accepted such disagree. 
ment between Catholic reviewers would be less frequent. 
Thoughtful discussion of this matter would be welcome 
at this time when we are all so intent on working for 
decency in the theatre. 




















THEATRE 


THERE are theatre-goers among us who have felt that 
this New York season has given us a surfeit of Shake 
spearean plays. I myself was in danger of taking that 
view. The Hamlet of Mr. Gielgud, despite its scholarli- 
ness and general excellence, had failed to thrill me. In 
the final analysis, the Humlet of Mr. Leslie Howard 
resolved itself into an attractive vision of a handsome 
young man, posing gracefully against a background 
worthy of any prince, alive or dead. After that, many 
of us were ready to concentrate on modern drama and 
comedies. When we heard of a new young man over 
from England and getting ready to give us a revival 
of King Richard II, we wondered if a week in Atlantic 
City was not what we really needed more. 

Some of us solved the problem by deciding to see 
Richard II first, and then go to Atlantic City. Having 
seen Richard II we owe our abject apologies to Mr. 
Maurice Evans. He is offering us, at the St. James 
Theatre, the most superb Shakespearean performance 
we have seen in many & day. From it one recaptures all 
the thrills of one’s youth and a few additional thrills 
youth cannot share. In following Mr. Evans’ great inter- 
pretation one is no longer a blase playgoer waiting to 
be “shown.” One is not attending a play at all. One has 
slipped back through the long corridor of the centuries 
to the England of 1398. One is in Richard’s kingdom, in 
his court, watching with pounding pulses the fire and 
fury and poignancy and pathos with which he lived 
and died. Such an experience comes rarely in a life 
time, and is never to be forgotten when it comes. 

I do not know whether Richard himself was at heart 
really weak or strong, great or little, wise or foolish. 
In the play he is all these things in turn. I only know 
that whatever he was, he lives and loves and sins and 
suffers in our sight, and his conflicts with his enemies 
rise before us like pillars of fire. As to the play, Evans 
raises it from a classic rarely given and often forgotten 
to a production of such power and beauty that it will 
take its place in our memories with the master’s great- 
est and best work. 

Even a poor company could hardly have dimmed the 
star’s radiance, but Mr. Evans wisely surrounds him- 
self with a band of fine players. As Bolingbroke, Ian 
Keith carries magnificently his share of the great il- 
lusion; and to me the moving performance of Augustin 
Duncan, as John of Gaunt, gained special poignance 
from the fact that the great old actor has been blind 
for years. In short, I cannot write calmly about this 
production of Richard II. Go and see it. You will be 
sorry if you do not. Eddie Dowling and Robinson Smith 
are its producers, and Margaret Webster has staged 
the play with a brilliance that offers a liberal educa- 
tion to some of our directors. 

This is a season when royalty lives and moves before 
us. At the Sam S. Shubert Theatre, the Theatre Guild 
is presenting Maxwell Anderson’s latest offering, The 
Masque of Kings, with Henry Hull, Dudley Digges, 
Margo and Pauline Frederick as featured players. 
Evidently Mr. Anderson has been asking himself, as 
so many of the rest of us have done for years, what 
secret lay under the tragic deaths of Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph of Austria, and the Baroness Maria Vetsera, the 
woman he loved. Mr. Anderson undertakes to uncover 
that secret, and out of the effort he has made a moving 
and deeply dramatic play—the best, by far, of the The- 
atre Guild’s present season. 

But after all is said, though the lovers are vital and 
tragic figures, and the action of the drama is swift and 
exciting, it is Dudley Digges’ interpretation of the 
character of old Emperor Franz Joseph that has estab- 
lished the play among the successes of the year. In my 
Vienna days before the war I saw and heard Franz 


Joseph many times. With all the rest of Vienna, my 
friends and I clattered back to our hotels in hansom 
cabs, night after night, over the cobble-stones of the 
Palace courtyard and under the very windows of the 
room where the old Emperor was trying to sleep. (No 
one else in Vienna seemed to think of sleep). In the day- 
time we often stood next to him at shop windows, walked 
near him in the English Garden, and watched him as 
he met and talked to his friends. So I am able to testify 
that Dudley Digges is Franz Joseph, in every detail of 
his appearance, even to the nervous sagging of the 
under-jaw when the old man spoke. But he is infinitely 
more than that. Under his friendly aspect he is the ar- 
rogant and ruthless ruler Franz Joseph was, conscious 
of his kinghood and his empire every moment of his 
life, and ready to sacrifice anything for them. 

The revival of the famous theatrical firm of Cohan 
and Harris, after an interval of many years, is another 
dramatic feature of this season. They are celebrating it 
fittingly at the Morosco Theatre by the production of 
Fulton of Oak Falls, adapted by Mr. Cohan from Parker 
Fennelly’s novel of ‘that name, with the adapter in the 
star role. 

In Ah, Wilderness Mr. Cohan showed us the wise father 
of an adolescent son, nursing that son through his grow- 
ing pains. In the new play he presents the other side of 
the medal. He is the father of a twenty-two year old 
daughter who feels suddenly moved to pass a week-end 
with the young man she loves. She goes, but she does 
not stay, and her father has not much, if anything, to 
do with her decision to return to the safety of her own 
home. But the drama of the situation is appealing and 
the part of the father offers Mr. Cohan Tr , for 
the type of characterization he loves so well and does 
so beautifully. He is all a father should be—human, 
sympathetic, understanding, lovable, amusing; in short, 
he is George M. Cohan. One could watch him to the end 
of time, and never weary. 

The complications of the play turn on an innocent 
flirtation of his own and on his daughter’s escapade, 
which is equally innocent. There is considerable frank 
talk but it all ends in smiles and marriage bells. The 
acting is good throughout. Especially beautiful bits of 
work are done by Gilberta Faust as the mother-in-law 
of the family and by Rita Johnson as Elaine, the young 
girl, who is momentarily fascinated by a man old enough 
to be her father. 

By one of those coincidences, there is another play in 
town, with a very similar dramatic corner-stone, which 
has also settled in as a box office success. This is Yes 
My Darling Daughter, written by Mark Reed and pro- 
duced at the Playhouse by Alfred de Liagre. Here, too, 
we have a young girl who desires to go off for a week- 
end. She does it, and her mother’s efforts to stop her 
are frustrated by the daughter’s knowledge of a slip in 
that mother’s past. It is a situation that will never seem 
amusing to Catholics or indeed to Christians of any 
faith, but it furnishes the comedy in this “smash hit.” 

With a cast including Lucile Watson, Violet Heming 
and Peggy Conklin it is, of course, acted to perfection. 
If there is a moral in the piece, that moral lies in the 
embarrassment of the mother over her daughter’s dis- 
covery of her secret and in her unwillingness to let the 
girl repeat her own early mistakes. I strongly suspect 
that in the original text the situation must have had a 
different finish, the same finish it had in Mr. Cohan’s 
play. From the title and the general situation one feels 
sure Mr. Reed meant that his heroine, too, should turn 
back before it was too late. 

But the advisers seem to have hurled themselves upon 
the text, and another crime was committed under the 
red flag of sex modernism. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


WINGS OF THE MORNING. This beautifully photo- 
graphed film has so many points of undeniable excel- 
lence that it reduces the critical function to a vehement 
nod of approval. Based on Donn Byrne’s Destiny Bay, 
it unfolds a tale of gypsy romance which is proof 
against modern cynicism in its intelligent acting and 
direction. It was made abroad and there are genuine 
Irish backgrounds done in breath-taking technicolor 
along with a musical sequence in which John McCor- 
mack’s rich tenor lifts the picture to dizzy heights. The 
marriage of a gypsy girl and an Irish peer ends trag- 
ically in his death and the widow is forced to return to 
her own people. Fifty years later, her granddaughter, 
engaged to a Spanish noble, is enroute from war-torn 
Spain to the Irish rendezvous of the gypsies and, dis- 
guised as a boy, meets and falls in love with a strange 
young man. He finally solves all her difficulties by bring- 
ing her grandmother’s horse in the winner at Epsom 
Downs and bests his mercenary rival for the girl’s hand. 
It is pure romance, directed with charm and sensitivity 
and acted with distinction by Henry Fonda, Leslie Banks 
and Annabella. The production is recommended as fine 
family entertainment. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRACLES. This film 
may be cited in evidence that H. G. Wells, the romancer, 
is hardly less fantastic than Mr. Wells, the world-his- 
torian and prophet, but, thanks to Roland Young, much 
more amusing. Mr. Young is a mere actor and has, 
probably, little interest in things cosmic, but he portrays 
the meek little clerk suddenly endowed with miraculous 
powers so humorously and naturally that one forgives 
the author some of his obvious ax-grinding. Fotheringay, 
the soul of Milquetoast, is selected by three indeter- 
minate beings of upper air for an experiment and begins, 
forthwith, to turn first lamps and then the world upside 
down. He creates a kingdom to his own recipe and, 
calling together the rulers of nations, he berates them 
for their un-Wellsian management. He is prevented from 
pulling the sky down upon them only by the intervention 
of the whimsical Olympians. Of course, one may con- 
sider that Mr. Wells is not entirely bent upon amusing, 
but since, again with a curtsy to Mr. Young, he succeeds 
in being just that, we may pass over any possibly sinister 
designs. There is much in the story of that wishful think- 
ing which makes Mr. Wells’ conclusions on more serious 
matters suspect. (London Films) 


THE GREAT O’MALLEY. The humanizing of that crus- 
taceous individual, the traffic policeman, is the theme of 
this entertaining melodrama. Officer O’Malley, who 
knows his ordinances too well for the general motorist’s 
comfort, is transferred to a school-crossing post to learn 
the value of tempering justice with mercy. The little 
girl who is finally to accomplish his metamorphosis into 
a kind of Officer Bountiful happens to be the daughter 
of a fugitive from justice. Through a train of misfor- 
tunes set in motion by O’Malley himself, the man has 
resorted to a desperate robbery. But all ends well as 
O’Malley’s heart expands to quite respectable size. Pat 
O’Brien is O’Malley with a vengeance. (Warner) 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY. That story of crime 
in polite society which has already passed through stage 
and silent screen versions returns with a new cast and 
the old appeal. It is a well-dressed and literate affair, 
spoken with a deal of wit and directed with subtlety 
by the late Richard Boleslawski. Mrs. Cheyney steals and 
repents in the person of Joan Crawford, and William 
Powell and Robert Montgomery provide smooth char- 
acterizations in this familiar story for sophisticated 
adults (MGM) THomas J. FITzMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


NEW discoveries concerning the unpredictability of 
human behavior gratified psychologists. . . . A Brooklyn 
Irishman, walking along a street, saw a fight going on 
between twenty strangers over some issue unknown to 
him. Joining heartily in the melee, he swung impartially 
on the jaws of both factions. Later, in court, it developed 
the Irishman’s life held but little pleasure. That morn- 
ing was his first chance at real recreation for some time. 
The court let him go. . . . In Indiana a son took his 
mother for an auto ride, met with an accident. His 
mother sued him, obtained a court order for five thou- 
sand dollars damages. ... A thief in Iowa stole a truck- 
load of candy samples coated with shellac. ... A de- 
fendant in Chicago told the judge a joke. His Honor 
laughed heartily, vacated the six-months sentence... . 
For a valentine a Canadian doctor sent his wife an 
X-ray photo of his heart. . . . Three hundred human 
beings gathered at a banquet table in New York State 
to celebrate the twenty-second birthday of a tomcat... . 
A Georgia engineer backed up a locomotive close to 
his home, ran steam from the boiler to heat up the 
radiators in his house. . . . In California police and fire- 
men were called to capture an escaped parrot. When 
fire hoses were played on it, the parrot perched itself 
higher, cried out: “Polly wants a raincoat.”. . . The 
advantages conferred on modern life by man’s inventive- 
ness were illustrated. Before the advent of radio the 
spanking of young students could not be heard outside 
one classroom. In Ontario spankings were broadcast 
over a school’s radio system so that young scholars in 
other rooms could get the program. The broadcasts are 
an experiment in school management, the principal re- 
vealed. . .. A Vienna scientist, following long and ardu- 
ous research, announced that hair grows best when the 
moon is young. Barber-shops, crowded during the moon’s 
early phases, empty at the full moon, were looked for. 


New technique was reported from Russia. A workman 
lost two fingers. The doctor amputated two of the work- 
er’s toes, grafted them on to replace the lost fingers. 
The man now has three fingers and two toes on one 
hand. . . . The spread of divorce shows itself in multiple 
ways. Railroads running between Reno and California 
now have special stewardesses whose sole function is 
to care for children traveling from one divorced parent 
to the other. One stewardess recently had eleven little 
tots in her care. In the old days before modern progress 
set in fathers and mothers used to look after their 
children. In our new streamlined era, the U. P. and S. P. 
take the place of Pa and Ma... . Reds in Madrid seized 
safety deposit boxes in all the banks. Opening that of 
former Premier Lerroux, they were mad. It had 
nothing they wanted; something they hated: a symbol 
of the Maiden whose heel will eventually crush the Red 
serpent. In Premier Lerroux’s box lay a rosary... . 


The New York Daily News published an editorial against 
the Catholic Bishops of New York State which can only 
be described as insolent. The State Assembly held public 
hearings on the Child Labor Amendment. Because Bishop 
Gibbons of Albany, speaking for the Bishops of the 
State, presented arguments against ratification, the News 
pretends to see the beginning of a Church-State conflict. 
The Assembly hearing was not a political meeting. It 
invited citizens to present their views. The Bishops, as 
citizens, had a right and a duty to express themselves 
on such important legislation. One wonders if there 
would have been the same slurring tone in the News 
editorial if it were dealing with Rabbis instead of Cath- 
olic Bishops. The Jews of New York would never take 
an editorial like that lying down. One wonders if the 
New York Catholics will. THE PARADER 














